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DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 
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wla form such an amazingly beautiful 
1 to this durable floor covering that no 


» is perfect without it. yf sample pieces, exbibiting quality silap earance, 
« you have a floor material as richly tozether with book of designs, sent by post. 
mM We sell on Easy Terms (no security required), 


Me as an expensive carpet square, 
lifferent from ecdrpet—it keeps gocd 
many years and gathers no dirt or 


or allow a discount of 25. su the € for eh down, 
We pay carringe 


taank how, beneficial this is to the home 
vee there are children whose health 
be carefully considered, and what 
‘oon Li-nola. is to the honsewife 

w. wishes to study economy as well as 


Nagd 


wy, Yds. ¥ds. J. Quality, P. Quality 
other floor covering is just the same as by 1 eliilin' “I See at ‘i 0 
11, the corner and border which provide BAhy + 48 i) eee Oe 
a crowning touch are a yx'ented Voy 4 3 lho 20 0 
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‘us show TLenole’ to you, either hy means 
book of designs or hore if you will call. 
cr way finds you importune! to buy. 
ish to show Li-nola to you so that you 
y and see that it stands alone among 


“ax TREAT FOR 7 COPPERS 


—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
Jone before you're through with your first packet 
Considering their splendid “favour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buying “Park Drives” in millions. 


PARK DRIVE. 


4Oo CIGARETTES 2. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tupperce and sve how “ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “ Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 
“Made by Gallaher aie the Independent Firm, Be ifast and Loulon. 


Other sizes at proportionate cost, 
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tVept. 7), 64-67 Tott2nham Court Rd., 
LONDON. W, 
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"y | en WE DELIVER immodistely this POWERFUL HIGH-GRADE GRAMOPHONE 
ty . including TEN Brilliant Diso Record Selections and all accessories, Carriage Paid 
‘ to all approved orders for B/- with order, and if when you héve heard the 
instrument in your own home, you sre delighted with its performance and fully |, 
convinced of the exceptional value and bone-fide character of this remark- 44 


Be 
4 
F I eble offer, the balence of 45/- is payable by Nine Monthly Peyments 
« 
a i 
f | THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speciality, [| 
, i absolutely up-to-date and contains every modern improvement. The [|] 
: } Cabinet is a handsome and substantial construction in solid dark Oak, 
{ atasteful decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. Powerful | 
1 ; : silent steel Motor, finely proportioned nickel-platedtaper Tone Arm, — [| 
: os ‘ decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades r/ 
= 8 , and colourings. The Sound Reproducer follows the principles of 
oe ie the latest patents & is sufficiently powerful to perform full Military Y 
; Band Selections with superb brilliance anft realistic effect, and 
1 ‘ so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing naturalness 
the most subdued and _ delicate passages of orchestration, 
The “Daily Chronicle” says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—“To hear a Graves 
Gramophone is to realise the best and latest word in Gramophone 
Perfection; it renders music as music; it does not give it with a 
$4 ; yoice with an exactitude quite startling —its value is marvellous.” 
. 1° . IN YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONCERTS yo: may hear the finest performanees ‘of the World's 
t Greatest Bands and Orchestras, the noblest compositions of the Great Composers, the jests and drollerics of 
4 of the Great Star Artistes, and everything worth listening tomay be reproduced in your own family circte 
: with lifelike naturalness and entrancing effect. 
. Prince of Eatertainers. I¢ breaks the Ice. It provides a programme for all tastes, and as your friends gather 


of B/- or one payment of 40/- if you accept the Cash Discount. 
12% x 124 x 5}in polished to a fine piano finish and embelfished with 
solid 10in Turntable, large 16in Sound Horn with nine leaves, and ff 
: as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 
¢ muttered accompaniment of its own; and it reproduces the human 
\' i 4 your favourite Kings of Laughter, the Gems of the Operas, the mvasterpieces of Sacred Music, the popular songs 
round & hear its humour and drollery, coldness & reserve disappear, & your social gatherings are an assured success. 
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ee INSTANTLY RETURN everg penny you have paid, with- | ¢sting and practical Gramophone information in halt 
out a moment's hesitation. Don’t be prejudiced, | 2" hour than you would otherwise learn in years. 
' unless you have heard an o<late Graves Gramo--| Every style handsomely ilastrated. Full specifications 
phone, you can form no idea of the powers of this | Siven to every model, and all these high-grade machines 
H i amazing instrument, and yau simply don’t know what are supplied oi Easy Monthly terms or Discount for Cash 
; you are missing. Have it sent on dpproval at our IMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners should 
, expense, hear it at your Jeisure in your own home, write for our extraordinary offer of Needle Disc 
and if you think we have overstated ts attractions Records, arranged in complete programmes of 20 
BY A SINCLE WorD, simply send it bacls’carriage for- | magnificent selections, delivered complete on approval 
, bebaier crs eee aa: — Las One for 2/6 with order and easy monthly payments. We 5 
f Warranted for Three Years. Will last for a Mfetime. are headquarters for Records and give you a marvellous 
es choice of the cream of the world’s talent in every depart- 
art J. G. GRAVES ttd. SHEFFIELD. ment. Senda Postcard for price list and particulars. 
‘j 
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| free in pit envelope for Eatam tampa postawe, Monet n my breakfast and prefer it to any other oats on the market.” iol ois sett otis eos 
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This Is a straigtforward Honest Offer. 
There are no tricks or complications. Graves Gramo- 
phones are SOLD SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and 
unless you are completely charmed and delighted 
when you have heard the machine’ and records, you 
are under no obligation whatever to keep it. WE 


Write for our New Catalogue. 
A Postcard will bring you our New Art Gramophone 
Catalogue, which is a complete iHustrated guide to ‘the 
Jatest and best models in both needic and sapphire 
machines. This altractive work gives you more inier- 


FITNESS 


Ir men of all sgesa. Why not write for my free Book 
and pet fit by the sandare, écientific method of curing 
] LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBIT. ITY . Eany, 
tafe, simple, No stomach medicines, inagnetism, or 
Cectricity. No fati-uing physical exercises or + trict 
dict rules, nochange of habits, loss oftime or occupation, 
but an assured restoration for allmen. Sec what cured 


See the striking aus, 


THE 1R.8. _COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


5 Pricer Le. 84. my ttre’ 


Managerees, The 1.8,8. Co. t. 6), 
— 5 Stcokwell read, ioc ) 


COMPETIT!: 
IMPORTANT NO7' 
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GEND A STAMPED ADDRESS’. 
FOR FREE TRIAL ETFs 


i ile Voice of the Physician." 
= Grosvenor Square, W., March 8th, 1911. 
“T have os heen eating Plasmon Oats every morning for 


and TRY US—NONE CAN Bi 


greater__nutritive value than ordinary vocoa.”—British Medical 


;| Journal. 
Tins, 9d., 1s. 4d., 2s. Gd. 
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Crick CLACK ! Click-clack ! 
Clickety clack ! j 
Work in the weaving shed was in full swing, and 
the Lancashire lads and lasses toiled on at their , 

looms. 

suddenly, above the deafening din and rattle of 
tle inechinery, there was a piercing scream, and a 
weaver sank fainting to the floor. The shuttle 
on ore of her looms had become entangled in some 
inokea threads, flown upwards, and struck her | 
in the eve. 

Those readers who have seen a shuttle, and who , 
know the terrific speed at which it carries the 
threads across the loom in the course of weaving. 
will be able to guess the inevitable consequences of 
a an accident.. The girl lost her eye in a twink- , 
1 


Clickety-clack ! 


ff, 


at lead-pencil, but the tapering point is made of 
stocl, and cuts ag keenly as a well-stro razor. 
So that when it flies at a human face ie damage | 
ic serious and lasting. : 

Nor is this, unfortunately, an isolated instance ; 
fl\ing shuttles in the weaving sheds of Lancashire 
are common — more common than ever — 
aad the fact has been introduced here because it 
has a direct bearing on the-fining of the workers, 
the subject of this sories of articles. 

Why the Shuttles Fly. 

As in the case just mentioned, shuttles often fly | 
cut of the loom owing to their becoming entangled | 
with broken threads. The breaking of these threads" 
is due to a variety of causes, but in the great 
i y of cases'the weaver herself is not respon- 
sible. | 

(tcc fault usually rests with the manager, 
wto has not given sufficient attention to the pre- ' 
Pritory process through which the warp (a collec- | 
tion of threads used in weaving) has to go before 
it is brought to the loom. | 
lhe continual breaking of the threads means 
that the cloth is. not nearly perfect when woven; 
hut it is useless for the weaver to point out the 
real ~urce of the trouble. She is summoned to the , 
bt ‘soundly rated by the clothlooker, and 
- ‘er heavily fined or told that she must purchase 
the whole piece, the price of which, by the way, 

he more than one, two, or even three weeks’ 


runs the risk of being fined, having to buy the 
, and being struck any moment by a flying 
* And all through no fault of her own. 
‘ne whole business is a blot on Lancashire's 
industry, Employers say, “Why don’t weavers , 

Why don’t they keep _ their | 


cloth, 


Inok out? 


fxs on their work, and when a thread breaks 
eal ,to it before the shuttle has time to 
Haunted by Dread of Fines. 
, \l of which the weaver docs already. The 
ate ‘shire factory girl is one of the best and most 
a workers in the world, but the truth is, 
the baie the fine, and never forgets it. While 
ith oases: are snapping, while the shadow of the ; 
thick Penalty is growing about her thicker and | 
tahe Psi every moment the Jightning-like | 
me’, op Jews nearer the danger zone—nearer the 
UC. of threads which may divert its course and 


No. 1108. TRANSMISSION AT 


A shuttle in shape resembles very much a | 


-“OTO INTERESTO 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. ¢ 


Book LatEs, 


Unjust Penalties Imposed Every Day in Mills and Shops. 
A BLOT ON INDUSTRIAL LANCASHIRE. 


' cause it to dart suddenly upwards—while all this 


going on the weaver is not thinking of her peril 
at all. 

She is thinking of the disgraccful fine that is 
in store for her. 

Lancashire's one-eyed and glass-eyed women 
are a grave reflection on the country’s trade. We 
hold up our hands in horror at the tales of tyranny 
on the rubber plantations of the Congo, but fal 
to see the wrong in an employer here at home sub- 
jecting his employee to a risk of being blinded. 

As long as shoddy material and managerial 
neglect and inexperience are allowed to prevail 


jin the mills of Lancashire the shuttles will fly ; 


nothing can stop them. 

Now it is obvious that no weaver would at any 
time be the direct cause of a shuttle flying; she 
mows too well the possible consequences. Yet she 
is invariably fined in respect of the damage done 
to the cloth by reason of the shuttle going off 
the track. 

No account is taken of the fact that she 
might have lost her sight or been otherwise 
injured. She is also fined : — 


Fined for Being One Minute Late. 

For “ waste’ caused through poor material 
supplied. 

For faults due to a loom being out of order, 
and neglected by the “ tackler’’ (overseer), whose 
duty it is to remedy the mechanical defects. 

For spots on the cloth caused by grease 
dropping from an overhead shafting or flying 
from the loom. 

For persisting in her denial of alleged care- 
lessness. 

For being one minute late—the time being 
judged by the factory clock, which is supposed 
never to go wrong. 

Weavers say that many managers put the 
hands of the clock forward very often in order 
to produce a long list -of fines for the 
inspection of the manufacturer. 

Deductions are also made at many mills :—- 

For the heating of hot water for making tea, 
no matter whether a weaver uses the water or 
not. 

For the cleaning of lavatories: 

For the payment of wages to a man who fixes 
the warps to the looms. The man_ gathers 
pennies, twopences. and threepences from the 
weavers at the week-end, but they cannot suit 
themselves in the matter ; they must pay. 


At some mills, where the “cuts” of cloth are 
very heavy, a man is kept about the place to help 
the weavers carry the lengths to the warehouse, 
but here again the weavers are expected to pay 
for the assistance. 

At other mills notices are posted to the effect 
that the management will not be responsible for 
accidents caused through the cleaning of machinery 
whilst in motion, but should a weaver stop her 
looms in order to clean and be short of length as a 
result she will be warned, fined, or dismissed. 

The Weaver’s Bitter Cry. 

It is a significant fact that few managers interfere 
when they see weavers cleaning the machinery whilst 
it is working, and it is alarming to know that children 


actually clean the looms when they are running. 
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But if a hand broom be caught in the loom and 
broken, as is likely, or if the young weaver's 
cagerness to tura out a plentiful supply of cloth 
leads toa piece of cleaning waste becoming eatangled 
in the wheels and a breakdown results, the prize of a 
new broom—at the master’s rates —will be de‘lucted 
from her wages, or she will be fined for the damage 
to the mechanism. 

The bitter cry of the weaver is that she is made 
to suffer for the faults of others, and that she is 
the only textile worker who is subjected to fines 
in the whole of Lancashire. 

Her employer, for example, on the look-out for 
cheap material, buys up a lot of poor stuff at a low 
figure. It is duly delivered at the weaving shed 
warchouse, and in due course the weaver attempts 
to convert it into cloth. 

She quickly realises that it is impossible to weave 
good cloth from the stuff supplied, but---"* Wewant 
perfect cloth,” says the manager. 

It is the same as demanding copper-plate writing 
of a clerk wit!: a battered nib. 

The cheap material means more work four the 
weaver, but it does not mean a corresponding 
increase in her earnings. On the other hand, it 
means loss of time and money as well, because she is 
compelled to stop her looms continually in order to 
put matters right, and. being paid by picce, her 
wages suffer. 

She tries her hardest to turn out satisfactory 
cloth but fails. 

“What d’you mean by this?” the clothlooker 
asks, surveying the cloth. 

Women and Giris Suffer Most. 

The weaver points out the tremendous difticultivs 
that have beset her. 

“That's no excuse,” the official adds. And he 
proceeds to name the amount of the fine that will 
be imposed, or to tell her that she must take the 
cloth away and pay for it. 

It is a significant fact that ninety per cent. of 
the victims of the fining svstem in the cotton 
county are women and girls. The men workers 
have been opposing the practice strongly for years 
and years, but the women meekly submit in most 
eases. The clothlookers and managers may 
threaten to inflict fines upon men. but if they show 
a bold front the threats will not be carried into 
effect. 

The man says: “Fine me, and I'll sue you 
for the money.” 

The woman says nothing. 

And that is why she is persecuted. 


A FURTHER ARTICLE SHOWING THAT THE 
DESPICABLE SYSTEM OF FINING IS RESPON. 
SIBLE FOR INNUMERABLE SUICIDES AND 
UNTOLD MISERY IN LANCASHIRE, WILL 
APPEAR IN OUR NEXT ISSUE. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, 
Norbury, who recently won £25 in the 
Football Competition, writes :— 

“In regard to winning PEARSON’S 
FOOTBALL PRIZE, I found your 
‘Pearson’s Football Annual’ a great 
help, and shall recommend it to my 
friends.’ : 

Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. 
John’s Wood Road, Maida Vale, winner 
of £12 10s. writes :— 

“I must say your ‘Aunual’ is a 
splendid guide to anyone entering 
your FOOTBALL COMPETITION.” 


Money, Watches, Scissors, Cigarette Lighters, Cigar Cutters, and Pipes offered in this week's footlines. 


Aive-frane piece back,” 
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J usl 4 2 Moment 


Tne late Mr. Wisaper 4 ie famous mountaineer, 
used to tell a funny story in connection with a 
lecture he delivered in North London. The stor 'y 
has been recalled since his death, but not quite 
accurately. Here it is: 

He had been asked to lecture in Highgate, 
and afterwards he was discussing the beauties 
of Swiss scenery with a well-known local lady. 
Suddenly she broke off to ask: “Don't you 
think I get pretty ?” 

Mr. Whymper stared, but after a moment he 
summoned sufficient breath to gasp: “I beg your 
pardon ?” 

“T think I get prettier every day ; don’t you ?” 
she said. 

Mr. Whymper bowed galle ntly. ‘I'm sure you 
do,” he said cordially ; ‘ ‘and no wonder, in the 
lovely air you have up here.” 

To his astonishment the lady gave him what is 
technically called ‘the froz2n face,” and turned 
haughtily away. Then it began to dawn on the 
unlucky Mr. Whymper that. the lady’s question 
had been : 

“Don’t you think "Ighgate pretty ?” 


CAUTIOUS. 

Some alarm was caused at the City of London 
County Court the other day by Judge Rentoul 
being seized with a sudden fainting fit. One of 
the witnesses in court, a hospital nurse, rendered 
first aid, but it was half an hour before his Honour 
recovered consciousness, 

The judge was once investigating a case of sus- 
pected theft. 

“You say you lost the pocket book,” he said 
to the prosecutor, “ and the prisoner stole it.” 

“Well, your Honour, I won ’t go so far as that,” 

came the ‘cautious reply ; “ but I will say that if 
the prisoner had not helped me in looking for the 
pocket-book I might have found it.” 


A GREAT ATHLETE. 

Among the America-bound passengers “ held up” 
by the recent Olympic accident was Mr. Frank 
Munsey, the publisher of Munsry’s MacazineE, 
and a maker of icturesque phrases. 

“ That ‘man,’ fe said once, referring to a par- 
ticularly gloomy and pessimistic individual, “ is 
a great athlete.” 

“A great athlete?” echocd the man he was 
speaking to. 

“Yes,” Mr. Munsey went on. “ He can throw 
a wet blanket two hundred yards over any festive 
gathering.” 


GREAT "DIFFICULTY. 

TALKING of publishers, a story is being told of the 
famous French poet, Verlaine, who was always more 
or less at war with his publishers. 

He sold a poem to Art ET CRITIQUE for five 
frances, cash down. 

Next day he called on the editor and complained 
that he had been given ‘a bad five-franc piece. 
The editor expressed regret and immediately 
handed over another five-franc piece. 

Verlaine turned to go. 

o Perhaps you had better Iet me have the bad 
the editor suggested dis- 


creetly. 
* Monsieur,” replied the poct, turing at the 
door, ‘‘ I have passed it, but I assure you I had great 


difficulty in doing so ! * 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. 

Dr. Ripceway, the new Bishop of Salisbury, 
tells this story of a school examination. 

“Suppose,” said the examiner to one of the 
boys, “I offered you half an orange with one 
hand and two-thirds of an orange with the other. 
Ww hich piece would you take ?” 

Please, sir, the half,” the boy answered ner- 
vously. 

“Put, tut! You're very stupid!” exclaimed 
the examiner. “1 shall put a mark against you 
for that. You ought to know that half is less than 
two-thirds.” 

“Y-yes, sir,”’ 


the distressed youth blurted out ; 


“ee but 1 don’t like oranges !” 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
A yUAINT story comes from China. Two English- 
men, newly arrived, hired a couple of scdan-chairs 


If yow were not yourself who would you rather 


i 
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at Nin to take them to a point near the south 
gate of the city. It was very hot, and as there 
was no ventilation inside the sedans, the travellers 
asked the bearers to raise the roofs. This, to their 
surprise, the bearers flatly refused to do, and in 
the end the Englishmen, highly indignant, were 
forced to take off the roofs themselves. 

They set out, but théy hadn’t gone very far 
before they discovered that their little cortege 
was attracting a great deal of attention. Pedes- 
trians stopped and stared and pointed, and looking 
back the Englishmen discovered that a great 
body of people were following them. 

They felt rather nervous, especially in view of 
the unsettled state of certain districts in China, 
but they arrived safely at their destination and 
got out. The crowds following them looked 
disappointed. Rather worried and puzzled, they 
made inquiries. 

“To ride in a roofless sedan,’ was the explana- 
tion given them, ‘ ‘is the distinctive mark of a 
criminal going to execution, and as the usual 
place of execution is near the south gate, the penrls 
thought you two ‘foreign devils’ were going to 
have your heads taken off, and followed jovously 
te see the show !”” 


A TIGHT FIT. 

Mr. H. G. Péiissrer’s marriage has taken us all 
Ly surprise; and after everybody had gasped, 
congratulations were showered about the happy 
couple, 

Mr. Pélissier is, of couse, enormously popular off 
the stage as well as on, and almost every evening 
during the interval he is ‘at home” to some 
of his friends in his little dressing-room at the 
Apollo. 

This dressing- -room, by the way, is so small and 
Mr. Pélissier is so large that only a limited number 
can get in at a time, and sometimes there is quite 
a queue waiting in the passage for their turn to 
enter. 

One evening there was an unusually big crowd, 
and someone on the outskirts of the crowd wanted 
to speak very particularly to Mr. Pélissicr. He 
made frantic signals. 

“Come in if you can,” shouted the chief Folly ; 

“if you can’t, get a corkscrew and draw me out.” 


MIXED. 

OnE evening Mr. Pélissier’s secretary went into 
his dressing-room and found two gentlemen huddled 
closely together on the small sofa that is the only 
accommodation for visitors. 

Mr. Pélissier’s ‘‘ call” 
moment. 

sh Let me introduce you to Lord and Dr. 

> he called as he bolted for the stage. “I’ve 
forgotten which is which, so sort them out for 
yourself !” 


came at the same 


ENGLISH ? 


Notices printed in English, French, and German | 


have been put up in St. Paul’s Cathedral, asking 
visitors not’ to wander about the buildirfy while 
divine :e-vice is going on. 

One hopes rather nervously that the French and 
German notices are all right. Memories of quecr 
things seen abroad come back to mind. 

A Belgian take-you-while-you-wait photographer, 
for instance, used to show a notice : ‘Momentary 
execution of infants at all hours!” And a notice 
in a Swiss hotel dining-room_ made this frank 
confession: “The wines at this hotel leave the 
traveller nothing to hope for!” 


“ DO ” OR “E “ DITTO. ” 
TuERre are some bright brains in Essex from 
whence this story comes. 
A man received an account as follows 


8. d. 
2 iron pegs .......... 1 6 
Iwoodendo .......... 0 9 


Total ......... 9 
The man added up the bill himself and very 
honestly sent 2s. 3d. » pointing out that a mistake had 
been ose The tradesman, however, sent back 
Is. 6d., saying that there had been no mistake, 
and, detamedned to sift the my stery, the customer 
called on the tradesman and ~ demanded an 
explanation. 
The tradesman took the bill 
again, 
‘It's all right,” he said. Two i iron pegs, one- 
and-six ; one wouldn't do—an’ it was sent back— 


ninepence ; that leaves ninepence. What's the 
matter with it?” 


and read it 


be, and why? Tell me in twenty words oily. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. gc Oe ID, SURE 


The Editor will give 28, 6a. each > ..° 


best paragraph accepted for this ev! « 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarde! on 
paragraph used, If there is more than v:. 
paragrarh used the penknife will be aia, ' 
the reader whose contribution was rece r 


The half-crown this week ix won by 
Hesselberg, 199 Hillman Strect, Belfast, 


BAGS OF SOVEREIGNS. 


A cute bank cashier had a thousiy:! ». , 


made up in ten bags in such sums t!, ata 
from £1 to £1,000 could be paid w: 
a single bag. 

How many sovercigns did each of t' 
contain ? 

Solution below. 


THE WEEK’S CLEVER LIMERI~ 


THERE once was an heiress nam 


And a lawyer named Luke tried 1, 


But the heiress was shrewd, 
Though her question was re le 
“Do you look at my looks, Luke, 


BUSINESS. 

A FARMER returning from market saic 
£100 and had bought 100 head of buil 
and rabbits. 

He paid £5 per head for nel 
for sheep, and Is. per head for rabhit 

How many bullocks, sheep, end ¢ i 
buy ? 

Solution below. 


THOSE CATS. 
Mary had a Thomas cat, 
It warbled like Caruso. 
A neighbour slung a cricket hat 
Now Thomas doesn’t do so. 


Her sister also had a cat, 
She called the creature Que: 
The neighbours wouldn't stan! i. 
t rivalled Tetrazzini. 
(A P.W. penknife for the best ade 


on these lines, introducing the mare « 


known singer.) 


CUT THE APPLE. 


Take a large apple and from it ¢: 


as indicated in the 
sketch. 

Now make six gashes 
as shown. 

When you have dene 
this, challenge a friend 
to divide the apple into 


six pieces with two 
straight cuts only, so 
that each picce shall 


contain one gash, 
Sclution below. 


ALL SORTS OF GIRLS. 
A rea good girl—Sal Vatign. 
A disagreeable girl— Anna Mosity. 
A : weet girl—Carrie Mel. 
A pleasant girl—Jenny Rosity. 
One of the best—Ella Gant. 
A lively girl—-Annie Mation. 
A warlike girl—Millie Tarry. 
The best girl of all—Your own. 


Solutions. 


BAGS OF SOVEREIGNS 
Facu bag contained, respectively, the t» 
of coins: 
1248 1632 G4 128 256 489 =1,000. 
BUSINESS. 
19 bullocks, 1 sheep, 40 rabbits. 
CUT THE APPLE 
Sine 
tl. dee tee 
shown i 
Nest pou 
with the 
of the | 
and ants: 


portions. 
Ing a Gite! 


» 
, 
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 TAST OF THE SAVAGES, 4 


6 aera~er dir totam 
p t the Abors, the Only Real Savages that 
All abomageinst whom British Soldiers are now 
Fighting. 

A PUNITIVE as gree is being dispatched against 
the \bors, & wi hill tribe inhabiting a tract of 
ue plored country situated on the northern con- 
fines ot tarthee India. sige te , deters! 

..-¢ people are pro! e only real aborigina 
ie te in the with, Even the dwarfs of 
tie ( ngo forests and the degraded negroid tribes 
of i. Niger delta have within the last twent 


yeurs or so been civilised to a certain extent through 
vatact With white men. But no white man has 
ev penetrated into the jungle-clad mountain 


‘yesses Where the Abors live. 

We know, however, through the reports of other 
native tribes, a good deal about them. We are 
avare, for instance, that they are exceedingly 
warlike. very ferocious and treacherous, and that 
the arrows they use in battle are invariably poisoned. 


for Viese reasons the soldiers engaged in our forth- 
coming “little war” are not likely to have an 
altoscther pleasant time of it. 


In vppearance, the Abors are very like a coarse 
hin! ot Chinese, with lank, black hair, a muddy, 
sell complexion, high cheek bones, and oblique 
brown eyes. During the greater part of the year 
their only dress—and this applies to both sexes— 
i: a loin cloth of bark. This answers also as a 
carpet to sit upon. In very cold weather they don 
a kind of cloak made of the skins of wild animals. 

No Abor ever washes. He considers dirt an 
antidote to cold, and positively cherishes it. 

Very Simple implements. 

‘Tey have no knowledge of the arts. Their sole 
implements of husbandry are split bamboos to 
setape the earth, and pointed sticks to make holes 
to drop the seeds into. For arms they possess 
ctus-hows and ordinary bows, very long spears, 
daye-s, and strong, straight-cutting swords. 
These latter they import from Tibet. 

Tucir food consists of frogs, lizards, snakes, rats, 
doxs. monkeys, cats and mice, and an animal that 
has died a natural death is as acceptable to them as 
the best butcher’s meat. The flesh of a tiger is 
reckoned particularly good—for men. But not for 
wanen, It is considered that it would tend to 
make them too strong and crafty. Then their 
husbands would not be able to cope with them. 

Theirs is an awful country. It is mostly impene- 
trable jungle. The only “roads” are chasms with 
rivers at the bottom. When the traveller is not 
wadins waist deep in these, he is crawling along 
narrow ledges cut in the face of the precipices. 
Now and again he comes to places where there is no 
lclye, only holes for the hands and feet. Or the 
path, such as it is, abruptly ends altogether, and 
he tints himself compelled to climb the perpen- 
Ciculir cliff with the aid of cane ropes. 

the Abors, both male and female, wear their 
hair closely cropped. This is done by lifting it on 
"ww blade of a sword and hammering it all round 
With a stick, 

They Are Hard Smokers. 
Roth sexes tattoo themselves. The men ail 


\vtr a cross on the forehead between the eyebrows. 
The w omen have a@ small cross in the hollow of the 
Upper lip immediately under the nose. 


oe - : ° 
en and women alike are inveterate smokers. 


They hegin when they are four or five years old 3. 


a never leave off the practice until they die. 
Hs all inhale the smoke, too; but their greatest 
in : an collect the tobacco oil that is precipitated 
‘ es sowl of the pipe, and drink it mixed with 
; pound the ankles, so as to set off to the best 
et 'nlage the fine swell of the bare leg, the Abor 
ae gies poe bands of very finely plaited cane 
hg er: itly laced. Every unmarried girl, without 
thet pieige ig wears round her waist a girdle, 
ect ’ jai 1s suspended a number of small bell 
en ee imported from Tibet. These clank 
heal a e as she walks, so that the approach of an 
"| “tmsel is heralded by sound often long before 
,,,, bears in sight. 
tart ‘tate occasions, too, the Abor belle dons a 
a he tticoat, or skirt, made of filaments of cane 
ii i Oven together. It is only about a foot in 
iso ae ry is fastened so tightly round the lower 
Bh als. Meg thighs as to impede the free action 
In taet “the Abors can trut . 
fi : hfully la aim t 
‘vented the hobble skirt. vey ee se 


, 
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Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


We have revived our Football Skill Com 
many tens of thousands of our readers 
tion Football, and to enable them to p 
The prize offered is £250, and the ta 
their skill in following up football, and 


WHAT YoU 


petition for the amusement of the 
who take a keen interest in Associa- 
ut their knowledge to good account. 
sk set enables competitors to display 


also fosters their interest in the game. 


HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of t 
in sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, Octeber ah. entail 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 


capabilities of the various ciubs, and decide in each 


think will win. 
you believe will lose. 


draw, then leave names of both teams 


case which club you 


Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club 
which 
If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tue clubs whcs2 names we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. ‘The names of tho players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don't already 
know them. 

There are ord thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player aro known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 


a or . 
t must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessiry 
to exercise a considerable amount of akill to gain the prize. 


As a hel. 


Ann . 
or — free 4d. from the Publisher, 
7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 

which will be found complete information 
regarding teams, records of play in past 
seasons, prospects of each club for the 
coming ter, and results of correspond- 
ing League matches played last season, 
all of which are of eno: mous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a. draw don’t 
cross out either. 
When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
lace it in an envelope addre: to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope “ Footban. No. 7,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than tirst post Friday, 
October 13th. 
3. Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 
1. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 
Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form ccntaining the 
greitest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the eveut of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. Soeditn as 
6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. 
The Editor does not assum? any responsibility for any 
altorations that may be made in the fixtures given in the 
entry form, . . S ; 
8. Nocorrespondence will he entzred into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
9, The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 
A Geo! Idea: When sending your attempt inclose a 
contribution for the Fresh Air Fund, please! 


ws 


“You have ruined my life,” he said bitterly, 
just after she had broken the engagement.“ My 
ambition is dead. I go to seek everlasting 
oblivion.” 

Then he became M.P. for Slumpton and was 
never heard of again. 


CUT QUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLNED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 


No. 7. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. 14th. 


Cross out which you cousider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


Woolwich Arsenal v Bradford City 
Manchester City v Bclton Wanderers 
Everton v Oldham Athletic 
Sunderland v Newcastle United 
Bury v Manchester United 
Blackburn Rovers v Aston Villa 
Birmingham v Leicester Fosse 
Glossop v Stockport County 
Huddersfield Town =v Wolverhampton Wan. 
Barnsley v Fulham 

Bradford v Burnley 
Southampton v Stoke 


Plymouth Argyle 


v Brighton and Hove A. 
New Brompton 


v Bristol Rovers 
v Northampton 
v Swindon 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

I agree to abide by the dec’sion published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signalure scvsssissswvscessevacacssesiservanscovveryaautieiens 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury, 
who recently won £25 in the Football Com- 
petition, writes: 

“In regard to winning Pearson's 
Football Prize, I found your “P. ir- 
son's Football Annual” a rt help, 
and shall recommend it to my 
friends.” 


Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's 
Wood Road, Maida Vale, winner of £12 10s, 
writes: 

“I must say F hed ‘Annual’ is 2 
splendid guide to anyone entering 
your Football Competition.” 


RESULT OF CONTES1 No 4. 


Ix thiscontest readers were invited to furccast the results 
of football matches played on Saturday, September 231d. 

The prize of £23 has been won by J. Livery, 57 Side, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, who had = only two incorrect 
results. 


He (at the trysting place): “ What a time you 
have kept me waiting!’ ; ; 
She : ‘* Quite the contrary ; it is only six, and I 


| did not intend to be here before seven !"" 


He: “ Just so; but vou have mistaken the days 


i: I have been waiting here since yesterday 1” 


For the best reasons I will give five briur pipes. Mark posteurds “ Otherwise.’? CSee page JSS.) 


Why Boxing 


_ 


SES 


During the past few weeks strenuous 


going 89 far as to condemn tt as a 
spectacl?, 
the view of expert 


rio here frankly state why modern boxing i8 not a 


Bombardier WELLS. 


I can imagine nothing more absurd than to 
Cescribe boxing as a brutal sport. If it is a brutal 
sport it must follow, I take it, that those who 
practise the pastime must be brutes. Now, I 
should like to say at once that I strongly object 
to be classed as “a brute,” and, frankly, I do not 
think I deserve so undignified a name. 

I have taken part in boxing contests pretty 
regularly for a good many years now, and not a 
single incident has occurred in any of the bouts I 
have contested to make me regard the sport as 
anything but a thoroughly manly and, withal, 
intensely exciting exhibition of skill. By the very 
natute of his profession a boxer must lead a healthy, 
clean life, and, on that account, I think that the 
‘mitt business” must be an influence for good. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that boxing 
contests are decided by points, and if a man is so 
far getting the worst of things that the referee sees 
that his chances of success are nil, and that he has 
not strength enough to go on with any hope of 
success, the contest is stopped at once. 


The Rev. C. H. BLOFIELD , 
(Chaplain of the Training Ship “Mercury ”). 

A form of sport such as boxing, which combines 
such a healthy, manly exercise with such splendid 
virtues as temperance, patience, good-temper, and | 
fortitude, seems to me hardly necessary to demand | 
anv defence. | 

Boxing comes as a splendid aid to the man or} 
boy who finds his temper hard to control, for, to ; 
lose it, means certain failure. i 

Boxing teaches a man, too, to look his fellow | 
men straight in the face—woe betide him if he 
doesn’t. Jt also demands the greatest self-control, 
which cannot but be of benefit to him in many 
another battle of life. 

‘To me those ‘“ sportsmen” who delight in shoot- ; 
ing at birds let out of a cage at comparatively a few ; 
yards from their guns, are following a far more | 
brutal sport than are devotees of the fistic art. 


’ 


Mr. HUGH D. McINTOSH (the well-known Sports 
Promoter, who Refereed the World’s Champion. | 
ship Contest between Burns and Johnson). 


There are various causes which to-day have 


<= i5 not Brutal 


A Defence of the Art of Fisticuffs by 
Well-known Boxers, Referees, and 
Divines. 


attacks have becn made 
on boring as a sport, many opponents of this pastime, indeed, 
brutal and degrading 
In order, therefore, to give readers of “ P. WwW.” 
followers of boxing, we have collected 
the opinions of various well-known borers, referees, and divines, 
brutal sjort. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


to discover the brutal side of the sport. 
When I do I shall consider it time to 
cease to take an interest in it, but I may 
say that I nevtr expect that time to 
crop up. ; 

It is the referee's duty to see that both 


of unfair tactics results in the disqualific- 
atin of the man making use of doubtful 
methods. By the same token every 

- competent referee these days at once puts 
an end to a contest the moment he sees 
that one man has lost the power to protect 
himself. 

So long as a man is strong on his legs 
he has always a chance of winning. The 
moment, however, he begins to weaken he is 
robbed of his most valuable asset in both 
attack and defence. On that account 

I invariably watch a man’s legs with the minutest 
care, so that I can stop a bout before the slightest 
risk of injury to the man with the “ weak under- 
standings ’’ arises. 


The Rev. EVERARD DIGBY. 

Even if all that has lately been urged against 
boxing were true, it would still remain one of the 
least brutal of our sports in that only one person 
can suffer at a time, and, even so, has a chance of 
defending himself, and the personal gain of the 
sufferer is tremendous. . 

Under the Queensberry rules the chance of 
bratality is reduced to a minimum. Surely there 
are worse brutalities in such sports as otter hunting, 
tame stag hunting, and big game drives ? 

The only brutality I know of in modem boxing 
is the “‘ sweating ” of the game lad, who has not yet 
made his name, that obtains in our smaller arenas. 


JACK JOHNSON. 

When I was a youngster there lived near my 
home the dearest, most kindhearted old dame who 
ever enjoyed a talk over a cup of tea. 

Well, now, in those days I didn’t like fighting 
my battles at all,and so unfortunately, as a certain 
big boy—and a big bully at that—had taken a 
dislike to me, I used to get many a good hiding. 

Well, one day that dear old lady called me aside 
and said: ‘‘ Just you listen to me, Jack. If you 
don’t give that big boy a real sound whipping the 


| next time he ‘slips it across’ you, I'll just have 
‘to pummel you myself—and that’s all there is 


about it. Besides, Jack,”’ she added, “ it’s a man’s 
duty to fight his own battles in the world, and the 
man who is afraid to fight is just an imitation man, 
that’s all.” 

I guess that old dame spoke truly, too. A good 
rough and tumble never hurts anyone. And there 
you have my views on boxing as a sport. For 
many years now I've been a boxer, and I guess I've 
had some tough matches, too. But I've never yet 
met the man I have defeated who has accused me 


| of practising brutal methods in the ring. 


It is nonsense to say that boxers go to the ring 
deliberately to hurt each other. They don’t do 
anything of the sort. They are trained athletes, 
trained to give and take hard blows. 

“To know all is to forgive all” is a saying that 


attempt proving disastrous. 


men get fair play, and the slightest dis lay. 


rendered the art of self-defence one of the | I’ve always had a weakness for, and I guess it’s 

“cleanest” pastimes possible. In the past when ; because so many people who have been plastering 

contests took place under London ring rules, the | boxers with impolite epithets actually know 

charges levelled against the sport were no doubt ; nothing at all about the subject of which they have 

frequently justifiable. ‘been talking. that has made them give vent to 
But prize-fighting with bare knuckles and boxing | such utter bafderdash. 


with thickly-padded gloves of specified weight are | 
two totally different things, and under the modern 
boxing rules and the laws under which contests are 
carried out there is practically no greater possibility 
of injury to either combatant than there is in any ; 
other game of a vigorous kind—Rugby football or; 
baseball, for example, 

In the cotrrse of my career as a sports promoter 
I have met thousands of boxers, professional and } 
amateur; and acleaner living, more sporting (in the ; 
best sense of the word) class of men I have never | 
come across. 

No—and I think I am entitled to speak with ; 
som? authority on the subject—boxing, as con- | 
tested under present-day rules, cannot possibly | 
savour of brutality for the sole and simple reason | 
that the rules are expressly framed to prevent 
brutality. 


Mr. EUGENE CORRI (the Well-known Referee). 
I have been a follower of boxing for the greater 
part of my life, and I have never yet been able 


But, all the same, I'll forgive them. 


The Rev. H. F. WILLIAMS 
(Vice-President of the Fulham Boxing Club). 
English boxing is of world-wide repute for 
inculcating the virtues of honour, fair play, self 
control, and good temper, endurance, respect for 
one’s opponent’s alertness, and prompt decision, 
together with self-reliance—all qualities that find 
no place in our Council schools’ curriculum. 

It would be an inestimable blessing to our nation 


| if every lad in a Council school was compelled to 


learn boxing under the rules of the Amateur Boxing 
Association (the regulations of which are much the 
same as the Queensberry rules), 

If a lad is possessed, as many are, by a spirit of 
fight, surely it is to the public advantage that he 
should indulge in it under the care of honourable 
judges and referees in the open view of the public 
and the police, rather than in some dark hole or 
comer where the public cannot penetrate and 
where fair play cannot be enforced. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 12.1911, 


ONE VOYAGE—THEN SMASH. 

Tue Navy airship, the Mayfly, }.0.- 
justified its name. As a matter of fact, it j 
made a single voyage through the air, its ver, -; 
This is wel!-niv 
rule with dirigibles as at present invented. 

Many: peopleewill recall the last air-ve-sel V1 
Secundus. It attracted considerable attention 
her first long flight to London, but, ali-. on | 
way back she was forced to descend at the (i) 
Palace, where she became a wreck ! 

The Lebaudy airship, famous for its vovay: 
France to ‘Aldershot ia 1910, was anot!.: 
England's air fleet that came to ruin beior 1: 
accomplished any long flights over here. I1- 
flight in England ended in disaster. Pats: 
it was wrecked in May, 1911, at Farnbersu. 
its second flight of only an hour. The / 
Bayard I]. has still to make its first vor. 
length in England ! 

Count Zeppelin, perhaps the most famo.- 
airship builders, has been pursued Hv 1. 
fate in his efforts to conquer the air. [1 » 
last May that his newest and greate.! \~ - 
battered to pieces by the wind before it- iiv 
voyages. had reached double figures. 

Zeppelin has built a dozen large diri.t! 
one of which can boast of twenty vovin-s 6 .- 
portance. Several of them did long jou 1s , 
the wind, but’as soon as they were call! | ‘y 
fight it they failed. 

The French airships were the same. ‘1. 
a-dozen successful voyages was to ho.i-t 
thing great. France gave up worryins *: ! 
dirigibles when the ill-fated Républiqus «~~ \ 
and all on board killed during its thinl 
voyage. 

veryone will remember the ill-fatei | 
which started in such grand style to tly |! 
Atlantic. Built at enormous cost. 1' 
known aid of science at her comman:l. | 
voyage was also her last, and Welln: 
crew were compelled to return to Sew Yer on 
board ship! The only thing that cn | 4 
atout this unwieldy gasbag is that it tedia 
record on its only voyage by remainin: |: . 
seventy-two hours. 


“ T wovnpy’T look at your infernal 1: 
said he, “ under any circumstances.’ 

Tie ot':er knew he lied. 

“What,” said he quietly, SGP you ss 
riding in a tramear, with every seat tol La 
woman were to enter, and my nmewepo 9) tl 
the only newspaper at hand ?”’ 

Now he crimsoned and was silent. | a 
laughed scornfully and turned on his 'o'+ 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN POLICE*!.\ 

WuEN the recent railway strike was 1 | : 
all over the countey, special constalle~ 
for the protection of life and prope 
prevention of rioting. This was bees 
ting police force, even though it was tis. 
the regular Army, was not large eno”. 
with the disturbances caused by the =!) ' 

What will happen when a bigger =i 
along? The authorities have realise: | 
and in many districts special const«'! - 
being quietly enrolled in order that ts 
a strong body of reserve policemen =wi't!\ 
in case of need. 

Good citizens are coming forwar! 
numbers, but there is still need for more \ 
and it is probable that in the future U 
may have to look chiefly to this volun 
force for the protection of life and prope: 
of labour troubles. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Ba‘ 
founder of the Scout Movement, point «© 
article in the October number ot |’ 
Magazine that every man owes a di. 
country. He can best fulfil it by ini 
Territorials, by volunteering as a Seouty 
by enrolling his name as _a special con” 
short, by doing some definite work for 1h: 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught wrote | 
Baden-Powell: ‘‘1 fully endorse yuu 
Englishmen need to be reminded of the « 
owe their country.” Many other promt 
Lord Strathcona, Lord Avebury. and L 
among them—add their cordial apy" 
sentiment that every man should til 
branch of national work. Every man - 
this stirring article, and decide whai le 
his country. 


Next week we are offering a number of splendid waist-coat stylo-pens in our Footlix2 Contests 


x 


THE SECOND INSTALMENT OF THE GREAT STORY. 2 


This is the story of a man's dcep and strange sin, and the dcad-sea fruit born of it i 

sinned in the heat and passion of hot-blooded youth, and forgiven by the tragic woman Bilas Money 2 eee, 
And because of his sin, she sinned, and sins again sprang from their sins, and they and others reaped the aftermath. 
Yet among the tentacles that stretch from this first sin and twine themscives round the innocent as well as the 
guilty, there will be found threads of gold and laughter and pure love, of nobie devotion and heroic self-sacrifice. 


THE SIN. 

Cronce MARCHANT, known up at Marchants’ mill 
as’ the young Mester,’? and subject only to the 
antinity of his father, the uncrowned king of 
\iliborouzh, falls in love with beautiful Mary 
Iivder, a minder of looms. 

“pay after day, and week after week, they meet 
alter dark, When work is over, and take long walks 
tozether: but Mary knows that they can never be 
won and wife, for she has a husband living. 

siv is the hapless victim of a girl marriage to a 
wuak-shy brute, who has left her, and is, so she 
blieves, drinking himself to death in Canada. 

(ne night, when Mary means to tell Marchant 
thai they must part, his love overpowers him. He 
(hows her from the footpath, slips his arms round 
her, and presses his lips passionately to hers. 

“Don't,” she whispers, ‘‘you mustn’t—I will 
pot—-let me go! It’s wrong—wicked !”’ 

“You don’t understand,’” Marchant answers, his 
vous choking. ‘I love you—and it’s not wrong if 
you love me.” 

He cannot see her face. He only knows that he 
has got her very tightly in his arms. With a fierce 
uy, blind with passion, he smothers her with kisses. 


| 
| 
| 


She does not rebuke him, for Mary Ryder has | 


swooned, and he knows it not. 


When Mary regains consciousness, and realises 


what hes happened, she upbraids Marchant. 


hey forgiveness, and vows that he will never rest 
urtil She is his wife. 

Aud finally Mary whispers words of forgiveness. 
, The (ollowang morning Mary Ryder is missing 
Or WOK. 

My has gone to Gostock, a suburb of Bowd- 
tum. At Gostock Parish Church she was 
‘uied to her brute of a husband, and now she has 
nto the temptation of destroying the only proof 
1! her marriage, to enable her to marry Marchant. 

lt is past midnight when she arrives back at 
Milborough. Mrs. Gadling opens the door. 

A lance at the woman’s face tells Mary that 


com-thing has happened, and then a drunken snore | 


taches her. Her husband has come back ! 

Mt Mary’s bidding Mrs. Gadling gocs to bed. 
Sie is awakened by a crash and a clatter of swift- 
‘unui feet on the cobbles. Trembling, she creeps 
down the stairs to the sitting-room. 

Mary's husband lies face downwards on the floor, 
aul Teside him a heavy, old-fashioned brass 
cidlestick, He is dead ! 

\t the inquest they identify him as Richard 
Yuidin, and the jury bring in ‘a verdict of wilful 
wurder against Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder. 
Wat the police never catch her. And it is about 
tis time that “the young Mester’s’’ hair goes 
Licy, which is strange in so young a man. 


7 THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 

lime has rolled on. Twenty-three years have 
passed since that fateful night of George Mar- 
thint’s sin, George Marchant of long ago is now 
Lord Millborough. 

Nis family consists of his wife, a son, Roy, his 
dauchter Eileen, and among his small army of ser- 
vunts is Fairy Willow—a maid to whom Lady 
Millborough, took a fancy. 

Fairy Willow is a selfish, shallow-minded little 
“itch, whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 
Nhe is petted by Lady Millboronyzh, has a devoted 
'vec in Bob Evans, the chauffeur, and is hated by 
‘ie Jordan, the housekeeper. 
‘unken stepmother live in Millborough, and they 
looked after by Fairy’s sister, Beth, a girl as 
4 as she is beautiful, and the living image of 
Mirv Ryder of twenty-three years ago. 

Fury has just been caught by 

~ene in “Romeo and Juliet’ with Stevens, the 
‘ond footman at the Hall. | Stevens is given 
te, and Mrs, Jordan warns Fairy. 

| he girl is impudent, and goes to sce Evans. 

; Read that, Bob,” says Fairy, putting an adver- 
sinent snipped from the paper into his hanus. 

Ue advertisement offers a splendid opportunity 
ly would-be actresses, 


You have all heard of our office boy at one time or another. Read on. 


Her father and a} 


y Mrs. Jordan acting | 


——. 


Fairy has answered it, and in reply has received 
a letter from the secretary of the Siddons Acadeniy, 
who will make an appointment with her. . 

The Siddons Academy of Dramatic Art is run by 
Mr. Stanley Jack and a Miss Delorme. Few girls 
are trained for the stage, however; the name of the 
society is a blind. 


When Stanley Jack sees Fairy, he is very much | 


impressed. He flatters her, and assures her that her 
name is as good as made. Incidentally, he extracts 
from her some useful particulars regarding Lady 
Millborough’s jewels. . 

While in Millborough, Stanley Jack notices an 
advertisement for a footman at the Hall. 

He immediately hits on a plan for stealing the 
jewels. Babbage, one of the underlings of the 
Academy, applies fer and gets the berth. 


* Lord Millborough (the George Marchant of the 


opening) is a stern, silent man. 

Marcus Drake, the only son of an explorer. is 
his secretary, and Lord Millbotough seems to take 
pleasure in his companionship. 

The two men are at the works one day, when 
Drake’s eyes are attracted to a girl minding cne 
of the looms. The girl is Beth Willow. 

Her beautiful face and her dark eves have been 
haunting him since one Saturday night in Mill- 


1 ¢ J . , borough, when he had interfered between her and 
His remorse is terrible-to witness; he implores | 


a drunken brute in clogs who was molesting her. ! 


The two men are almost up to her loom, when 
she turns and sees them. For a moment eyes meet 
eyes—-Diake’s and hers. A flush beyond control 
spreads over her face. Then Drake is distracted 
by Lord Millborough, who, as soon as his eyes meet 
the girl’s, reels and falls against a revolving driving 
belt. Then he is down, bleeding and stunned. 

Lord Millborough is taken back to the Hall, his 
wounds dressed, and he is put to bed. 

That night, as if in a dream, he staggers from 
his bed, walks unsteadily to the safe in the corner 
of the room, and unlocks it. 

It is filled with papers. One is marked ** Last 
Will and Testament,”’ and acioss an envelope is 
written, ‘‘ Not to be opencd till after my death.” 

Lord Millborough thrusts his hands underneath 
the papers in the safe, and draws ont a worn, 
leather case, containing a faded photograph. 

‘Mary!’ he whispers. 

Then he reels for the second time. 

Marcus Drake, followed by the doctor and Pab- 
bage--the new footman—hurrv into the bedroom. 


His Lordship’s first thoughts on coming to are | 
Drake gathers them up, but an | 


for his papers. 
envelope, ‘‘ Not to be opened till after my ueath 
written on it, is not among them. And in the faded 
photograph Drake recognises a likeness to Beth 
Willow. 


. . . . 
is arranged for Fairy’s secret journey 


Everything ; 
Bob Evans, the man she twists round 


to London. 


her little finger, has promised to take her to Bad- ! 


Junction in one of his master’s cars, and also 
says he will get her little handbag. 
it under the brushwood in the woodman’s hut. 

Evans tells his young assistant that he is yoing 
into Millborough to fetch some accumulators. 

On the way to the railway station, Bob and Fairy 
pass a motor-car going in the opposite direction. 

Its occupant has an appointment. The car stops 
and a man slips from the hedge, carrying a bag. 


deley 


“Got ’em!”” he whispers to the occupant of the | 


car. ‘Babbage pulled it off. Slippy!” 

A man springs from the shadows. 

“No you don’t, my beauties !”” he cries. 

When the car rushes away, a dead mam lies on the 
road, 

Coming baek from Baddeley Junction, Bob Evans 
swerves round the motionless figure in the road. 

Unhitching one of the lamps, he hurrics back 
to where it lies. 
that of Stevens, recently second footman at the 
Hall, who owed his dismissal to Kirry. The lower 
jaw sags . 

“Coou God. Dead!”* 


(You can now read cn.) 


She has hidden ; 


The face staring up at him is ; 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
| The Arrest of Evans. 
| It was ghastly! 

Sweat broke out suddenly on Bob Evans’ forehead 
as the light plaved shiveringly on the upturned features, 
revealing the dead man’s identity and the terrible 
nature of his injuries. Silence added to the sheer 
horror that momentarily fettered the young 
| chauffeur's faculties, though he had earned himself 
| a reputation for steady nerves. 

Then, from somewhere away in the distance, came 
the hoot of a locomotive and the faint rumble of a 
train. Was it the train bearing Fairy to London 
and the stage-land of her ambitious dreams ? 

Bob Evans had flung off the paralysis, and the 
question had found a place among the thoughts that 
_Tushed through his mind, though without distracting 

him from the dead man. 

' He found the poor fellow’s wrist,and placed shaking 

fingers on it, but there was no throb. 7 

How had Stevens dicd ? 

He flashed his lamp to right ‘and left, and realised 
only now where he was exactly, Yonder was the gap 
in the hedge from which Fairy had slipped when sho 
kept her rendezvous, trembling with fear after her 
unexpected encounter with the man now lying dead 
and disfigured on the road—Stevens who had accused 

| her of breaking his heart and getting him dismissed, 
and had threatened to “do” for her and the man 
whom he looked upon as his successful rival. He 
was drunk at the time. 

All this rushed through Bob's brain. Had Stevens 
subsequently gone in pursuit of Fairy, gained the 
road, and been run down and killed 2 Bob recalled 
the car that had passed him and Fairy, going at a 
great speed in the opposite direction, its hood ren- 
dering the driver practically invisible. 


Something must be done, 
* What's that 7°’ The words slipped from Evans, 
The faint hum of a car, coming down the Stack, 
had reached 
his ears. 
Lights flashed 
round a curve, 
and the song 
of speed the 
car was singing 
grew louder. 
Inside it was 
Marcus Drake. 
Since the start- 
ling announce- 
‘ment that 
Ludy Mill- 
borough’s 
jewels had 
been © stolen 
and the dis- 
covery that 
the telephone 
wires were cuf, 
| Lord Mill- 
borough's private secretary had ] 
Men servants and gamekeepers were out scouring the 
' prounds and the woods, but Drake hoped for better 
results from the nearest evailable police-station, 
telephone, and tclegraph. He was bound for Duddin: 
; at the foot of the stuck 
“Hit” 


XY 
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MARCUS DRAKE. 


wasted no time. 


shouted Bob hoarsely. 
The car pulled up. _ Jenkins, Bob Evans’ underling, 
‘little more than a lad, was driving it. Drake sprang 
out. His eyes and brain worker together in swift 
harmony. He ran forward. 

* You, Evans!” 


tancously. “How did — this happen ?” 


humanity was practical. 


in the lamplight. ‘* Good heavens, it’s Stevens. 
“ How did it happen ? 
| was sure the dead man was beyond human aid. 
“God knows. sir! J saw him Ivins in the 


time to swerve the car, but it never tee hed him.” 


ma 


But it was a time for action, not speculation. 


he said tenscly, recognising Bob 
and dropping to one knee beside the dead man sinul- 
His 
As he put fingers to the 
dead man's wrist, he saw his features more clearly 


* he repeated, as soon as he 


real ia 


A Strange Sin 


—, 
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‘Sure ?’’ Drake had a quick, abrupt way. 

“As God's my, judge!” said Bob Evans, and it 
rang solemn and true. 

“Dil vou know he was in the neighbourhood ? ” 

‘Not till Fairy told me!” It was off Bob’s 
tongue before he could check it, though there was no 
real reason why he should have done so. 

“Oh? But questions can wait. Jenkins, drive 
to Dudding Police-station for all you're worth. Tell 
whoever’s in charge that Lady Millhorough’'s jewels 
have been stolen, ask him to ‘phone Millbovonzh 
police. Tell him aleo thet a man’s been killed— 
Stevens, lately footinan at the Hall--looks as if he had 
been run down by a car. 1 shall stand by here with 
Evans. Bring back the poli-c in the car. Don't 
stare, my lad! Look slippy !” 

This was Drake’s way of specch, but there was 
nothing insolent or bullying about his manner. He 
had Jearnt the trick of command before he turned 
private secretary under force of circumstance. 

Jenkins hurried to the car with chattering teeth. 
Swifly it was gone into the darkness. The sounds 
died. Two living and onc dead man had the road to 
themselves. 

Sweat was beading again on Bob Evans’ forehead. 
Lady Millborough’s jewels stolen! This was the 
first he had heard of it. Bit of a bad, nightmarish 
dream altogether this night ! 

“Give me that lamp!” 

Drake had broken the silence. Evans started like 
a man waking from a bad dream to find reality no 
better. Certain possibilities were casting their 
shadows before them in a blurred kind of way. Lady 
Millborough’s jewels stolen, Stevens done to death 
violently, and the police bemg summoned! What 
would they think w! they heard of Fairy’s flight, 
if they got to know of the Sag he had fetched for her 
from the woodman’s hut’ An honest heart, bull- 
dog pluck and fidelity, and dogged patience were Bob 
Evans’ strong points, rather than a {brilliant  in- 
tellect. 

At this moment Marcus Drake’s brain was working 
twice as quickly and clearly. 

Ue took the lamp from Bob, flashed it to right and 
left, played it on the gap in the hedge, shadowed by 
the trees on the sloping woodland behind, through which 
Fairy had slipped, and then turned the light on the 
dusty road itself. 

The Darracq, drawn up to one side of the road some 
little distance ahead, had left behind it a distinct track 
of studded wheels. Where Bob Evans had swerved 
the car was plainly visible. The dead man lay clear 
of it, but it did not follow that mud-guard or bonnet 
had not struck him. 

Drake was tackling the mystery now in the im- 
personal spirit of a detective. He was not callous, 
but he was a man who kept feelings under when work 
was to be done. Nor was he suspecting Evans. He 
was a reader of character. Evans’ simple, solemn 
asseveration that he had not touched the body with 
the car had rung very true, and Drake knew him for 
a sterling, “‘ gritty” fellow. But he wanted to get 
to the bottom of the mystery. He was not leaping to 
conclusions, but he had been quick to ask Rirmaatt 
whether there might not be some connection between 
Stevens’ return to the neighbourhood, this mysterious 
tragedy of the road, and fe burglary at the Hall. 

It was not a case of breaking into the house and 
prising open the safe. The jewels had been stolen 
under cover of the confusion due to the accident to 
Lord Millborough and the after-effects, by someone 
intimate with the premises and Lady Millborough’s 
careless habits. Drake had picked up a few facts before 
rushing off in the car. The key of the safe had been 
found in the lock. On the surface everything pointed 
to the actual robbery having been committed by 
someone of the household. Drake did not believe 
that a robbery on such a big scale could have been 
a matter of sudden impulse. It had probably been 
well planned, and somcone on the premises patiently 
waiting for the opportunity. Nor did he believe that 
it had been accomplished single-handed. The cutting 
of the telephone wires in itself suggested forethought 
and m trained criminal mind somewhere in the back- 
ground. 

‘the Hall was not a very get-at-able place. The cut- 
tiny of the wires was obviously a ruse to obtain time 
to cet away with the loot. And without suspecting 
Evans, Drake had made a mental note of tho fact 
that at the critical moment the chauffeur was absent 
with the Darracg, was said to have gone to Mill- 
borough for accumulators. Obviously a motor-car 
would have been a valuable asset to the gang and 
Drake bclicved it would be the work of a gang, with 
a confederate on the premises. Who was that con- 
federate ? That was the question. 

Drake had done much thinking in a little time, 
and had given more than one thought to Brown, the 
footman who had taken Stevens’ place. 

And now Stevens lay dead on the road, staring up 
sightlessly. What had brought him back to the 
neighbourhood ? That madcap, fair-haired _ little 
witch of a servant, Mary Willow, who was responsible 
for his dismissal in the first instance? Evans had 
blurted out that she knew of his presence in the 
acighbourhood. 


Well, what do yow think he is like? Draw him on a postcard. 
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Drake was still studying the tracks on the road. 
He could distinguish the marks of the Limousine, 
in which he had come, from those of the Darracq, and 
there was yet a third track. . 

Then he went up the road, and Evans saw him 
flash the light on the bonnet, mudguards, pane, and 
wheels of the Darracq—saw him stoop suddenly, and 
examine something more closely. . 

There was blood on one of the wheels. ° 

Drake returned. He was no stranger to death. 
But his lips went tight as he played the light on the 
dead man, telling of a shudder conquered. 

~ Evans,” he said, dropping to one knee and forcing 
himself to study the injuries of the dead man, * therc’s 
blood on one of the front wheels ! ” 


“T never touched him, sir!’ was the hoarse, but , 


positive answer. 

“No. I don’t say you did.” 

There was blood on the road in sickening quantity. 
The whecl might have splashed through it. But 
Drake wondered whether the police would accept 
Evans’ denial. 

He rose, flashing the light on the road as he walked 
slowly towards the strip of turf between it and the 
hedge. 

Just before reaching the turf he paused. The dust 
was disturbed as by a shuffling and trampling of feet. 
Down on one knee 
again; up after a few 
seconds, and crossing 
the turf to the gap in 
the hedge. 

Evans, still watch. 
ing, passed his hand- 
kerchief across his 
sweating brow. A 
hammer in his brain 
scemed to be batter- 
ing out the name of 
the girl hefworshipped. 
He was thinking of 
her rather than any 
consequences to him- 
sclf resulting from 
his conduct and the 
tragic and mystcrious 
happenings of this 
night. Had they dis. 
covered her flight at 
the Hall yet ? 

Up and down, to 
left and right, 


LORD MILLBOROUGH. 
travelled the light of the lamp. Then it stopped 


dead. Drake picked something off a hedge-stake—a 
torn strip of what looked to him like dress material. 
Closer inspection convinced him that it was, though it 
did not necessarily follow that it was associated with 
the mystery. At the same time, a “‘ petticoat” might 
be mixed up with the ghastly business—and this 
was a fragment of skirt. Drake again wondered 
curiously if there were any link between this tragedy 
of the road and the robbery. Those marks in the 
ne suggested a struggle and the desperate shuffling 
of feet. 

He returned to Evans, 

‘* Evans, this is a bit of a woman’s skirt!” 
looked at him. 

**That’s what it—what it looks like, sir.” 

“It is, You've been to Millborough for accumu- 
latore, Evans. What time exactly did you leave 
the garage 7” 

**Can’t say to the minute, sir. 
quarter to nine.” 

Evans had lied for Mary's sake to cover her flight, 
though he had known at the time that his lie might be 
discovered, and that if discovered it would cost him 
his place; but the witch of a girl had made a slave 
of him, and had drawn a pathetic picture of the per- 
secution she must endure if her drunken stepmother 
traced her. / 

** Did you notice anything coming or going? Did 
you pass any suspicious individuals or any cars ?”’ 

** A car as J was going. Hooded, gir, and I couldn't 
see who was driving it.” 

* Did you note the number ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“A pity. You said just now, Evans, that ‘ Fairy ’ 
—you meant Mary Willow—told you Stevens was in 
ve neighbourhood. When and where did she sce 

im ? 

Bob Evans wiped moisture from the palms of his 
hands with his bunched-up handkerchief. 

‘In the woods,” he stammered. 

“When?” 

“‘ This—this evening.” 

‘““ About what time? Did she tell you?” 

“She didn’t mention any time——” 

Both mtn glanced down the road simultaneously. 
The hum of a car had reached them. Twin lights were 
visible, rushing towards them. On the seat besides 
Jenkins, Evans’ underling, sat Sergeant Bobbett of 
the Dudding police, and inside the car three con- 
stables. The news of the burglary and the road 
mystery had been telephoned to Millborough Central 
Police-station, and assistance asked for. The little 
force of police at Dudding boasted no detective. 


He 


Half-past eight to a 


| look on his plain, bull-dog face. 
| rather of Fairy than of himself. 
| Rather like a man in a dream he wat: herd] 3! 
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From Millboroygh station the news had be-n 1, 
phoned to the Chief Constable's residence. 

Drake ran down the road, shouted, an‘ held 1 
hand. There were marks in the road that , 
not be disturbed. 

Sergeant Bobbett sprang to the ground. JI. - 
stout, and immensely imyressed with a sens. ,: 
own importance. Drake spoke to him qui. i} 
cisely. _— e 

Bob Evans stood apart, hard by the Inds. 
dead man, his eves averted from it, a daved ver } 
But he wa. 0! 


knee] beside the dead man, saw them move §: 
to spot, examine the marks in the road, stu! 
‘in the hedge, and spend much time in <:! 


) the Darracq to close scrutiny. 


| Then he gave a slight start. Serre in; 
| had stepped up to him. 

‘Now then, Evans,” he sail. ** Let's 1, 
account. And J warn you. Anythine von - 


| may be used in evidence against vou lati. 


Poor, blundering Bob! He would have 
to have told the truth. But he staminere| 
half-truths, not suspecting the cirl who bid 
catspaw of him either of theft or assovias: 
Stevens’ death, but wishing to screen her +, 
haunted by the idea‘that suspicion might fi! 
And he had promised her. A promise wa- » 
to him, to be stuck to. Not a verv brilliant |: 
but a nature tenacious as that of the bull-/ 

Drake stood by, knowing him to be lyin. 
dering, puzzled as to exactly the reason whi. 2! 
many theories presented themselves in possi!" 
nation. Fear of the manslaughter charge miz!:: 
for much, vet that did not explain his eva 
the time he !cft the garage. Drake felt t! 
screening someone. He knew him fora +t 
fellow, and he was a man who was not i! 
times to trust his instincts. 

He cou!d not conceive Bob Evans associitin. ji 
self consciously with burglars. But hel fo |. 
duped into assisting them by some wonwn: \\ 
about that fragment of torn skirt ? 

Nor did Drake believe Evans responsible fr». - 
death, though there was much surface-eviden © 
him. Evans had not behaved like a guilty iu: | 
had stood by the body, for one thing, Il 
voice had runz solemnly true as he swore hh ) |. 
touched it with the car, and the blood on ths wi: | 
might have becn splashed on to it as it ran this: 4 
aa ghastly little pool, now soaked up ls 

ust. 
| And>by the edge of the turf, in the dust. vw: 

that might have been made by scufiling fect. \l) 1! 
| Drake, quick of brain as well of eve. had askel iis) 
whether Stevens had not been battered to seit is 
blows with some heavy instrument, not run dean an! 


| killed by a car? Was there any connection !e0 3. 2 
his death and the burglary ? 


Another car was dashing up the hill. in 
borough’s Chief Constable and a couple of ditnt. 

But before the lights flashed into view > ort 
Bobbett touched Evans on the shoulder. _ 

‘* You'll have to go to the police-station ! ; 

He was under arrest. But the fact sori 
steady him, bring out the stuff in the mio. lle 
squared his shoulders. ; 

“If Ud done it,” he said, ** I should have vote i 
to it like a man!” 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
Mary Willow is Missing. 

Berore Marcus Drake raced off for Dudsi 
station and the nearest telephone, to rin Ww 
the tragic and unexpected as told in the I~’ 
he had ascertained the chicf facts of th: 
made a few mental notes, and issucd cl: 
instructions. 

Nevertheless, after his departure, cone: 
possession of Millborough Hall. 

Lady Millborough seemed to have |o+t 
behaved hysterically, and had issued © i’ 
orders that rather added to the confusion Gi! 
wise. ; 

Lisette, her maid, had practically corm ps 
but protest her innocence in an incoheren 11's 
of French and English. 

Mrs. Jordan, the housckceper, had been - 
come that she had obtained some of his} ° 
fine old liqueur brandy from Mr. Keeles. the 

Mr. Eccles, having also dosed himself |i! re 
ascertained that the magnificent plate was 
had armed himself with one of his lordshi;: - ee 
barrelled guns und headed a scarch-party "0 
that included Brown, the new footman. Is at 
Eccles, despite being well fortified within | 
without, gave all deep shadows and shia! 
wide beth, though urging the others to i! 
them more closely. eae Ht 

The estate was a matter of acres. and AI ne 
party confined itself to the immediate et" 
grooms, gamckeepers, woodmen, and garde 
further afield. The autumn night was ¢3''- 
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winted here and there like will-o’-the-wisns. It was 


cee the one man, apart from Marcus Drake, who 
would have controlled the situation eifectively, was 
uncon- iss of it. . . 
Lord Millborough. Only the doctor was with him. 
Kiervone else seemed to have forgotten the lonely, 
coi-ken. man in’ the confusion. Lady Millborough, 
iit white-lipped and continually passing a Vinai- 
viette under her nostrils, seemed too deeply affected 
iv her loss to give her husband a thought. And 
jjlven Marchant was with her mother. 
itrangement thinly masked,” summed up the 

r-jiins between husband and wife. So it had been 
far years, The blue-blooded woman had married the 
son of 2 mushroom peer for the money mad» out of the 
trade she despised, and George Marchant—as he Was 
then —had married according to his father’s wish, 
heanse at the time nothing mattered much to him, 
helivving his tragic love story ended and the cirl 
te Lad loved and sinned against strangely one dark 
caltry night on the Stack, to be dead—had believed to 
re dead, 
Sow Lord Millborongh lay in his bedroom, separated 
front her ladyship’s by a dressing-room, only Doctor 
Pow is with him. 

sometimes he lay silent and seemed asleep; but at 
others he muttered to someone 
whan he fancied he saw standing 
ait a loom, asking her where she 
from and who was her 
r. Once he whispered to 
sae other phantom of his 
delniim, calling her ‘‘ Mary ” and 
his wile before God, and with the 
next broken breath pleading with 
fir to marry him and forgive. 
At another time, he murmured 
nt some spot on the Stack where 
atu bank sloped, and as he did 
ry sucat came out on his forehead 
vvt he covered his staring eyes 
with a fechle hand as if to shut 
at sicht of the place. 
ch was inaudible to Doctor 
is, Lut had every word been 
audible and understandable, he 
vas a doctor to whom sick-room 
utterances: were sacred. : 
Once, however, his Jordship 
seemed partially conscious, 
stijed the doctor's wrict, and 
sjee dircetly to him : 

“ivant Dimmock. Send him 
tome. He can tell me who 


1 


came 


math 


the doctor had no idea 
‘to Dincuock was, though any one 
wt the Windmill) Spinning “and 
‘\wavine Factories could have told 
lini iat Dimmock was an over- 
in the weaving shed, and 
iat eth Willow worked undcr 
hia-BReth Willow, at whom the 
han Who was once George Mar- 
thant stared as if he beheld a 
clot from the past, just before 
Iv recled against. the belting and 
ad with his accident, 
nut 

Telased, 


and a moment later he 
Was wandering again. 

“Not to be opened until after 
ny death,” he muttered, and 
‘anced the doctor to be Marcus 


rake.“ All the papers back in 
oe sife and locked = up, 
rake 7" 


Lord Millborough’s grip Yy “hy, 


“Stop, don’t dare to take thal yirl with you!” The words fell like a pistol s 


And Eob Evans had said to the Chief Constable as 
he had said to the sere: 2 “If Pd done it I'd have 
owned to it like a man! 

Spoken simply, in a kind of straight-from-the- 
shoulder way; ‘but when the Chief Constable had 
questioned him as to his movemenis with the car, 
at what time and where he had obtained the accumu- 
lators in Millborough, Bob Evang had stammered, 
contradicted himself, and the Chief Constable had 
commanded him sharply to Pudding Police-station. 

Before the body of the dead man was omoved from 
the road to the turf marcin, pending the arrival of a 
stretcher, Major Collett, with the aid of motor-car 
lamps, drew a rough map in his note-hook of the tracks 
on the roa’l, the position of the body; examined the 
Darracg driven by Evans and the blood upon the 
wheel, and gave orders that the car should) remain 
where it was, with a constable on guard. Drate called 
his attention to the gap in the hedge. and showed him 
the strip of torn dress material he had found on the 
stake, 

Major Collett had taken pos 
st, on to the Hall. 


ssion of it. ‘Then, at 


The Chief Constable, a brusque military nr 
with a remitation for organisation and stern di Mine, 
was a soldicr by nature rather than a detestive. He 
had brought the Millborough police to a fine conditiun 


artinet, 


ZZ 
A 


~~ ? 


woman who was ushering Fairy into the motor-car, 


Then the man who seldom laughed or smiled | of well-drilled, soldicrly efficiency. The Town Council, 


ga 


veg sharp, jerky laugh, 

Drake's the man for my money,” he added. 
the right stuff and straight as a die, Drake.” 
Vhoushts changed again in another channel, 

vusits that twisted the man's mouth bitterly. 

wen tfangers practically for years,” he rambled. 
When the boy was born—he drew us closer together— 

‘ra time. When Eileen was born and the nurse took 

"ie inty the room—she looked at me as if she hated me 

aa from that day forward ! No, no—I won't 

it tae chal the thought, the suspicion, and yet—was 
t d—_—— 


a Hi sve died, and Lord Millborough passed into 
“tes steep, Z 
“vcrvthing takes time,” is a hoary truism fre- 
: Wt ga by arm-chair critics of police and 
tive work, 
i ')33 1ast midnight when Major Collett, Mill- 
tr ds “Chief Constable, dashed up in his car, 
"emceniod by Drake and detectives, ‘The road 
» and its Possible association with the burelary 
Drake had quickly put him in 


‘ined him, 
iy. on of all known facts, and Serecant Bobhett 
: “thim respectfully that he had just arrested 
{0S on suspicion of having caused the 
cf Stevens, recently footman at Millborough 


For 


‘of him. 


the masters and employers of labour, thought highly 
Ve: had suppressed a strike with an iron 
hand; but the masses in the great cotton town did 
not love him. He wasa tall man, with slate-coloured 
cyes slashed across with straight upper lids. A 


| heavy dark moustache masked a set, grim mouth. 


| 


He believed in beginning at the beginning. 

The babble of the servants. clustered in the hall, 
ceased upon his entrance with Drake and detectives. 

* One at a time!” said Collett sharply. 

Two individuals, Kecles and Mrs. Jordan, had 
broken away from the group, and were both talking 
at once rapidly. 

Mrs. Jordan got it ont first. 

“Willow, sir, Mary Willow “~she was quivering 
fleshily with suppressed, venomous excitement — 
“gone,” and then she added, “and 1 always said 
the vapouring litt!e hussy would come toa bad end.’ 

But Collett did not want the housekeener's personal 
opinions or prophecies at this moment, but facts. 


Drake was at his elbow, acting as a kind of honorary 


His start was harlly ycreeptible. 
The lodee-keeper burst into 
this nicht. He 


aido-do-camp, 
‘Then an interraption. 
ho order 


the hall There was on 
was the timt with the mews, 
“As TD dives’ he ericd hhoarsciv, ** Stevens—-that 


was footman here—found dead -hilled—-half a mile | 


Sooo 
SUBWAY TO 
| UNDERGROUND 

| STATION 


ns win 


hot on the ears of the 


the best sketches I wiil give five splendid little watches. Murk posteards “Ofjice.” (Sve pee 


| him quietly. 
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foe : ee —_ 
from the gates—and Bob Evans been arrested for 
it—-taken to Duddin « Police-station.” 

“What t° chorassed from the servants, A 
ing round, and aj: ing of wenen’s face 

“Silence! It rane out like ae ummand on parade, 
“Now then, who's Mary Willow 7" : 

Collett fixed Mrs Jordan with his stern eves. 
for a moment or so Mrs, 


crowds 


fab 


Jordan, shaking like a je 


merely mouthed sileutly, At Bet she Geeaine are 
ticulate. 

“Miss = Marchant’s mail. Stevens—oh, Lord, 
dead !—was sweet on her. Her lady slip can tell vou 


how she took her from the mill” 

* When was she last scen 7” 

“ Eight o'clock, but she wasn't missed til half-an- 
hour avo.” 

* Who saw her last 9" 

Mr. Eccles broke ii: “ Brow n, sir, th 
thut's taken poor Stevens’ place.” 

* Brown here 7” 

The new footman 


e Teo tena 


came forward. Drake eved 

“When did you last sec this cil?" 

“ Going across to the carage, § r. sail the man with 
around, vacuous face aud a pair of strom shoulders, 

Then another interruption. — Eve tybody — swuate 
round, ‘Iwo gamekeepers were bringing a raveei, 
unkempt tramp of a man into tho 
hall, a malodorous-looking fellow, 
a steeper in ditches end hed: eo. 
rows. “They pushed him unceres 
mMoniously to the Chief Constable. 

“He can tell vou somethin, 
sir.” sail one of them. 

Whe tramp elared at the Chict 
Constable, half-detiantly, half-fear- 
fully, recognising an cnemy to his 
Kind. 

“There's nothins asin 
he said in a voice 
thick with drink. “ kxcen’ 
trespass —I know the law. A man 
must lay ‘is ‘ead somewhere |” 

A bottle stuck out from one of 
his pockets. 

“Td fell almost asleep—near 
the woodman’s ‘ut—when ‘ce como 
alonz quick !” 

Drake was again watching Brown, 
the new footman. The man’s face 
remained stolid, but he made a 
slight movement. Drake had an 
eve like a hawk. He saw Frovn's 
hands open and shut. 

“"E went into the ‘ut. Whea 
*e come out ’e was eatrvins a 
baw.” 

“What time was this?” put in 
the Chief Constable. 

* Dannot” 

* Beseribe him!” 

“Wearin’ Jeggin’s—aa a peak 
cap —a his, broad, tall feller” 

“Bob Evans!” 

Evervbody heard Mr Re: 
startled ejaculation. Collett d 
one of the detectives aside, 

“Fake the fellow ino niy ear to 
Deddin« Rake up halt-a-dozen 
fellows, Prt Evans amone chem. 
See if he can identify him.” 

Drake was listening, but he sti'l 
watched Brown. Collett: tarne! 
again to the tramp, 

“el Anything else” 

“Noo he snarled. “TO was 
tired—must “ave slep after that.” 

Then one of the gamekeepers 
spoke, taking something from a capacious pocket. 

“Thad a look round the hut, sir, after we'd found 
him, and he'd tokl us what he saw. bo came neress 
this.” 

He produced a most delicate, lacy handkerchic?, 
monogrammed Ef. M. 

Mrs, Jordan thrust herself forward, her eves pru- 
trudine. 

Miss Eileen’s!" she cried, quick to identify tt. 
“ But that hussy, Willow—she'd help herself to any- 
thing!” 


nic ! 
husky and 


fea 


CHAPTER NINE. 
“When Did You Last See Your Sister?” 


Dawy had not yet broken, and to the outward eve 
the great cotton town of Millborouch scemed to he 
sleeping, as the Chief Constable's car, driven at a 


wreat speed, dashed into the darkness of a nerey 
strect lined on cither side with little honses mon to- 
nously alike, the street doors opening striis laro 


living rooms, 
Drake was seated beside Major Collett. 
Shorthouse Row, as the narrow theme he ons ey 


poverty-stricken quarter was calhel, curved <! ‘ 
As the car swung round the cueve, the oil as 
broken’ startlinely by asccuhing of <i via 


woman's screata. 
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Drake leant out of the car. Ahcad he could see 
light streaming from a broken window, and more light 
from a flung-open door. 

It was very quick what followed. : 

Two women reeled out. One was striving to defend 
herself against the vicious attack of the other. As 
they writhed together, the older one trying to strike 
the other with the broken bottle she still clutched, 
the car hard upon them pulled up. As it did so the 
two writhing, struggling figures fell together in the 
cobbled roadway, and glass crashed sickeningly. 

Windows were flung open, heads thrust out. 

** Sal Willow !” cried someone at one of the windows. 
“At it again!” 

Chief Constable Collett and Drake had sprung from 
the car. Drake was first, and light from the opened 
door fell on the two prostrate figures. Down to one 
knee, There was blood on the cobbles, and the up- 
turned face into which he looked, on which the light 
played, was that of his Madonna of the clogs. 

It was Beth Willow. Her eyes were closed. Blood 
streaked her beautiful face. The othcr woman, the 
drink she reeked of assailing Drake's scnses curiously, 
tiashing a kind of explanation to his brain, lay across 
her Jimply. 

Drake pulled her off wth a hoarse, guttural sound in 
his throat, and gathered up Beth Willow in his arms. 
Her head fell fimp on his shoulder. Everything— 
the reason of his coming to the address in Shorthouse 
Row with the Chief Constable—was momentarily 
forgotten. Men were crowding round. 

“Tis Beth Willow!” he heard someone say as he 
bore her into the hcuse with the open door and smashed 
window. 

And so he Icarned the name of the girl whose face 

‘had haunted him since he went to her assistance 
one Saturday night in Millborough, whom he had not 
scen again till the previous day when he went with 
Lord Millborough into the weaving shed, whose face 
strangely enough had seemed to be looking out at him 
from the worn leather case, holding a photograph 
many years old, among the litter of papers Lord 
Millborough had scattered when they found him !ying 
unconscious in his bedroom. 

But he was not reasoning now, or attempting to 
draw conclusions. Who shall say at what exact 
moment the fact that a man loves dawns upon him ? 

With Marcus Drake perhaps it was this moment, 
though he might not be conscious of the fact. The 
room into which he bore her was in a state of wreckage. 
A table was overturned. China ware littered t 
floor. He laid his burden on a worn, shiny, horsehair 
couch, Others crowded into the room, and he heard 
the Chief Constable issuing sharp commands, {but as 
frum a distance, as he whipped out his handkerchief 
an:! wiped the blood from her grey face. # 

* Thank God !"’—voiceless. It had looked worse 
than it was. The gash inflicted by the broken bottle 
» as superficial. 

Clogs clattered. Men and women, aroused, were 
streaming from the little tenements in Shorthouse 
Row. Buzzers began to scream summoning to Jabour 
before light was in the sky. The crowd swelled in the 
narrow strect, and it passed from lip to lip that 
Sal Willow had been at it again. Many had said that 
she was equal to murder when she was in one of her 
drunken fits. Pat Willow had broken down under 
the strain of her. The doctor who sent him to 
hospital said it was lung disease. But they in Short- 
house Row put down his break-up to his drunken 
second wife. 

** Stand back—give her air!’ Drake spoke fiercely. 

Beth Willow’s eyes were opening. Consciousness 
fii-kered into their dark depths slowly. Then they 
went big with a dazed kind of wonder as they recog- 
nised the strong, anxious, clean-shaven face above her. 

* You?” she whispered. ‘* Again?” 

Next. moment, as memory cleared, she shuddered, 
and closed her eyes tightly. 

**Dad’s in hospital. Don’t let him know!” she 
whispered. 

Someone stepped beside Drake, and he recognised 
a Millborough doctor. As he gave place to him, he 
realised that the room had been cleared. The door 
was closed, and a constable stood by it. Major Collett 
was cone. 

Rut he step into the room a moment later, 
aud went straight to the couch. 

* Feeling better ?” he said. 

* Yes,” she answered. 

‘Good. Now tell me, when did vou last see your 
sister, Mary Willow? Has she been here to-night ?” 

Drake bit his lip savagely. The Chief Constable’s 
conduct was brutal in his sight. 

Beth Willow seemed vitalised by the question. 
She pushed away the hands of the doctor who was 
twining a bandage about her injured forehead, and 
straightened up. 

Her life had been one long spell of abnegation. 
She had lived so far for others, not herself—for the 
tlightv, dainty. irresponsible sister, whom she had 
ehiclded a hundred times, for the patient father, 
now a broken-down man in hospital, fighting to 
keep together a decent home for him. Yet a woman 
withal, with all woman’s natural aspirations. And 
the beauty of her nature as well as the sorrow and tho 
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misery that had been crowded into her younz life 
were written on her face and in the depths cf her 
wondcrful eves. 

“What do you mean £” she asked. 

“Don’t ask me questions. Answer mine, When 
did you last sec your sister ? ” 

‘* Not—for—a—month!” 

“ When did vou last bear from her t?”” 

“* What has she done ? ” 

She was up now, eyes staring. 
fit to be on 
her feet, 
and she 
reeled. 
Drake 
sprang to 
her — she 
looked 


But she was not 


e spat 
out at the 
Chief Con- 
stable, 
“that 
she’s not 
fit to be 

ues- 
tioned ? ” 

Major 
Collectt’s 
mouth 


MISS DELORME. 
tightencd into a thin line under his heavy moustache. 


** Hold your tongue, sir. Now answer me. Wher 
did you last hear from your sister?” | 

‘* [—shan’t—tell—you !” 

Drake still held her, and she looked up desperately 
into his face, hard upon her own words. 

‘* What has Fairy done ?”’ 

“‘There’s been a robbery at Millborough Hall,” 
he answered, “ and your sister is missing !” 

Sooner or later she must know, and knowledge 
were better than suspense. So Drake had taken it 
upon himself to tell her. Besides, it seemed to him 
brutally unfair to try to extract dna neone evidence 
from her against her own flesh and blood. It was not 
playing the game. 

With a low, whimpering cry Beth Willow went limp 
and fainted. But Drake held her too firmly to let 
her slip. 


CHAPTER TEN. 
The Wrong Bag. 


As the train carrying Fairy to London steamed 
out of the station she drew a deep breath of excitement. 
She was alone in the third-class compartment ; her 
bag that Bob Evans had fetched from the woodman’s 
hut for her was on the seat beneath the big travelling 
coat belonging to Miss Eileen, which she had just 
taken off. It was a pitch black night, and the monster 
engine belched a lurid streak of red light across the 
sky. Fairy watched it with shining eyes. That light 
was a sort of beacon to her, beckoning her on to the 
world where she would sway men's hearts and where 
fame awaited her. 

In her selfish exultation at her freedom she gave 
no thought to the annoyance she would cause by 
her absence at the Hall. Her ingratitude to Lad 
Millborough, who had taken her from the hated mill 
life ; her beavtleas treatment of Stevens, who lost his 
eC through her ; the cruel coquetry of her conduct to 

ob Evans, whom she had used and thrown aside. 
For one moment only his ionate wooing had 
touched some latent chord hidden deep in her butterfly 
soul, but the moment had sped, and now she was glad 
she had not yielded to the passion of his kisses. She 
wanted to shake off the memory of her life at Mill- 
borough, to begin anew a free, unfettered existence 
as an actress in the Siddons’ Dramatic School. 

She ran to the side of the pa lager and, pressing 
her warm face against the window, gazed out on the 
darkness of the country through which the train was 
rushing on its journey to London. Villages like tiny 
points of light flashed across the black track of space 
to disappear before she realised she had seen them. 
Great towns were approached, and the train slackened 
speed to pause anon in a station alive with travellers 
and luggage, then it picked up the thread of its journe 
and again glided into the night with a yell of ieiumphe 
from its funnels, 

Fairy gradually tired of going from side to side like 
an excited child. Her zest had simmered somewhat, 
and she began to think. By this time dear, stupid, 
old Bob had reached the Hall with the car. Had 
he managed to garage it without exciting any question 
from the other men ?_ She hoped so, but she knew that 
dear, sentimental old Bob would lic his soul awa: 
for her. How he loved her, the silly fellow! e 
actually thought she would be content with life in a 


ZI want a two-line verse each word of which ends with the 
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cottage with him and a lot of babies! [° 
blushed in the gloom of the badly lightml .. . 
ment. Bob was coarse, vulgar! Babies «,; 
mentioned in the smart set about which sh. | , 
so much... But to vulgar, affectionate oll | 
seemed to be the only things people got mar;;. |: 

Her thoughts switched suddenly to Mi 1.» 
the apoplectic housekeeper at the Hall, ani] -!.. | 
suddenly, a soft, amused chuckle of wicle:|; ; 

How mad “ Mother” Jordan would he, |! 
would talk and pant in the servants’ hall 1!- 
supper, and no one would know, no on: 4. | 
any idea of the truth except faithful, lovins.. 5. 
He wouldn't tell. She could trust him \j ' 
heart. Bob would be loyalty itselfii.. | 
hearted old Bob. 

It grew cold. She turned again to the «+. 1, 
she had ‘ borrowed ” from Miss Eileen. |... ;..4 
with fur and was made by a West-end tail | | 
suited her so well that she had to borrow i: i 
no coat of her own. Of course, she wen! ! ) 
and everything else she had borrowed frini fs... 
mistreas, an anonymous parcel from Lion: i 
make it all right. She had only borro::..' | . 
Eileen had plenty of such coats. 

The soft fur of the collarnestled into hci 1 she 
buttoned it closely, and then she remem!» iy 
buns she had crammed into her bag with af 
milk before hiding it in the hut that mori 
was hungry, and it would be something t+ «! 
and drink, though the buns would be <:-' ne 
milk perhaps sour. She turned to the hs biten 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. ‘| 4 
the seat was not the one she had packe.! \.. \ 
Eileen’s silk stockings and fine lacey “i, 
morning when she was supposed to be du-ij:_ 

“It can’t be!’ she muttered, blinkin. : hie. 
wilderment. ‘‘I must be making a mistal. 5 sy. 
thing. Ill unlock it and sce!” 

She pulled the bag towards her and fur! ; | 
the key she took from the small chain bag «1 ii . 

No, it was not her bag ; the key would borer in 
the lock ! 

“How extraordinarv!”’ she exclaime! «.h 4 
little laugh of pure amusement. “What con iit 
stupid, blundering, old silly of a Bob have ties oui 
to bring me this bag by mistake. There ©!) mt 
have been two in the hut, it’s too ridiculou- ! 

She puckered her even brows in bewil! sunt. 
It baffled her powers of deduction. To whi te 
bag belonged it was very evident that ther (1! ! sn 
as much reason for concealing it in the « ati § 
hut as there had been for hers being hiddes: *' 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 

Her bag was still in the hut. It woul!) fount 
when the place was cleared up for othe thi -. It 
would be opened and most of Miss Eileen = js jet 
discovered inside, as well as a powder pull. | otly 
of scent, and pocket handkerchiefs mark! \I.*\ 

“What will they think ?” she murmur Any 
way, I shall be too far off to be called to les’. Tam 
glad I didn’t leave any letters in it. But it bs": 
nuisance all the same. Whatever am I to dh +i"! this 
bag. I wonder what’s inside it!” 

She lifted the bag and shook it, but it wae. sos 

ked to the top, for nothing rattled. S!o omit 
t from her and tears of annoyance fille! | 
babyish eyes, tears which had no symyputi.’ 
to kiss them away this time, and {as she 10''- 
she had really cut herself adrift from t!« j 
devoted lover of whom she had made am" ''! 
own convenience, the tears began to fall in.) 0 - 
The fun of her adventure was beginnin: ts |: ) “!' 
no one to share it with her, and the thous!!! ine 
in London without even a “ nighty ” or anys) ne 
“borrowed” “undies”? belonging to Mo- b'™ 
was too disappointing for words. ; 7 

“It’s all Bob’s fault!” she fumed, a (°: ~"" 
ceased ; “he did it on purpose. I shoul! > vl: 
if he filled this bag with stones to make af! 

But even as her brain evolved the th 
heart rejected it. Bob was not built thai». !h 
was too straightforward, too much in liv ts 
He had made the mistake innocently, she es.) 1" 
to that, but nevertheless the fact remain | ¢ 
own carefully packed bag of borrowed |: 
which she had hoped to dazzle the eyes of 1!" 
actor, Mr. Jack, was still in the hut. 
nothing but what she stood up in, and a." 
mortification filled her eyes. It was tw: ° 
when everything was going splendidly a1: 
got round Bob so artfully, and persuac 
borrow one of his lordship’s cars to | 
Baddeley Junction. She could not hav My 
so successfully without Bob's help. _ , 

At length, hungry and tired out with thes he 
of the last few days, and ay ee ae ae 
having her own bag, she curled herself © 
Eileen’s long fur-lincd coat and fell esl} 
dreamland by the roar and rattle of tl 
hurtled through tunnels, gathering spec! « 
moonlit line lay unfolded like a long ribbon 

How long she had dozed Fairy had 1 | 
started up with a sense of loneliness and |. t 
at the empty seat opposite as though her s!: j 
eyes expected to see * Puggie,” the still 


¢ 
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vhorowstt Hall lying with ker mouth wide open in 
ite bed. Then she remembered she would never 
< -Peaie” again, She would see no one from the 
hee ste hal cast behind her like an old garment cxcept, 
> arse, Peth, dear, serious Beth, who thought it her 
ants to live with their drunken stepmother end to 
i © her all her earnings. Bob Evans, too, she would 
~ at him azain some day, perhaps, oh, what fun, 
he was a great actress and had her own motor- 
» world send for Bob to be her chauffeur! The 
ht brought a soft laugh to her lips. She flung up 
misled colden head and in the voice that she 
1a creat-actress would syeak, said aloud : 
-~ab—no—Evans, of course, have the car at the 
+) » door at eleven-thirty sharp.” 
Tut at present she had no car, she had not even a 
-nd ske glanced frowningly at the strance one, 
her own, on the opposite scat. It was too bad, 
hol so loved that powder she had borrowed from 
vi-s Filcen’s drawer, it had smelt of freshly-plucked 
Violets and new mown hay, but now she must buy 
some hottid, cheap stuff! She dared not make a fuss 
about the bag, or send it back to Bob lest they found 
wit vyhere she was, but she would try to send him her 
address, ond he might forward the other to her when 
odaso. She looked out of the window, it was 
lor! but the sky was splashed with the lurid light 
of fetery chimneys. The train was now outside 
Jocwdon, passing through the ugly, sordid suburbs 
vere wean houses backed ca to the line, and as she 
oi ine! ber eyes to catch some glimpse of the greatness 
oi the Gelten City where she was to become famous, 
«> conscious of her first thrill of disappointment. 
v leather factories, pickle factories, jam factories, 
ant every other kind of factory that has its head- 
quarters outside London, shot up into the sky the same 
uly.smoky chimneys that Millborough did. ‘The erey 
s.y with its lurid gleam was now being washed by the 
crsofdawn . . ._ the houses in the pearly 
rew more distinct. Fairy was able to make out 
ficrcsof men. . . . The rosy finger became more 
dv ited, the figures more vivid, and then the train 
slut into a huge station that made her gasp with 
amazement. Girder after girdcr was p:assed before the 
trin finally came to a standstill beneath the huge 
denied roof and then, amid the clatter of innumcrable 
nul. cans, and the yells of porters, Fairy stepped out 
of ker compartment, gripping tightly the useless bag 
stiid old Bob had thrust upon her in mistake for her 
a Se gazing about her with dazed, wondering eyes. 
ondon t 
Gatside this enormous station she knew that her 
world lay waiting to be conquered, but in the chill 
disn her glowing enthusiasm was slightly damped., 
Sie was hustled by porters when they found she had 
only a hand-bag which she herself carried, and the 
other passengers went off into taxies or four-wheclers. 
Everyone was met by someone. In her coat pocket 
was the stip of paper containing the address of the land- 
luly kere a room had been taken for her, but she did 
bot Low how far Corus Street was from King’s Cross, 
“ tlave your friends not met you, my dear ?”’ 

Loke, soft, friendly, and insinuating, sounded 
hetcad her, and turning, Fairy saw a woman in a long 
Cat, a big hat crammed low over a pale face which 
va» veil and through which there gleamed long, sly, 
ideouty intelligent eyes. But she was a woman, 
and oh, how glad Fairy was to hear a friendly voice, 
the Lrst to speak to her in that great, lonely station, 
thi. wade her feel so insignificant. 

“No. L was not looking for friends,” she said. in her 
[ttte, impulsive way, ‘I did not expect to be met, I 
ws het wondering what the taxi fare was to Corus 

ro ce fan you tell me? I am a stranger in 
whiclon, 


'' woman’s pink voluptuous mouth widened into a 
revealing small, pointed, white tecth that 
‘sine | Fairy rather of a wolf, but the smile was very 
“land friendly, 
| shold say, dear, that the fare is about two or 

hillings,” she said in a soft, insidious voice, ** but 
‘iotor ts outside, I should be very glad to give you 
pay save you paying anything if you care 
it. 

Merv {ushed with pleasure. 

fu cood of you, I shall be only too glad,” she 
e\iuimed. “Tam longing to ect in and have a wash 
Re Sarething to eat, I am simply starving with 
The ‘oman’s eyes raked the lovely face. What a 
eto rick up on spec! How glad ‘she was that she 
2 I ‘ie out of her cosy, silk-curtained bed that cold 
20s "This girl was much lovelier than any of her 

*. such innocence, guilelessness, and simplicity 

| mean biy cheques. . . . The gitl’s clothes 
haf t. al, she spoke with culture. ‘The eyes of tke 
hil. ntl vampire who secks her victims at big 
eat “ations were contracted with inward excite- 
ee er hideous market—her soul traffic—would 
Cietitiched by this lovely, innocent fool whose pert 
hon, planee Was So amusing. But sho must find out 
Nore about her, 
ins You shall have some breakfast and a bath at my 
she said smilingly, ‘then go to your people 
refreshed,” 
ty laughed gaily. ‘“ Ob, I am not staying with 


meet 
whet 
can 
thea 
her 


ye 


ha 
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relations,” she babbled, “I have taken a room at an 
apartment house in Corus Street,” oh, poor Mrs. Paul's 
shabby lodging-house! “TI have come up to London 
to rehearse, | am going on the stage!” 


the keen, sly cvs of the soulmonger shone with 
cunning. 
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AR! Tam afraid you have run away from home, 
little girl!’ she eoo'd, 

Fairy flushed and bit ker lips, 

“T shall write to my cople afterwards,” she stam- 
mered, ™ pose don’t give me away.” 

Give her away ! The woman choked back 
amused laughter. “Give ler away! Why, the lovely 
little idiot vould never esc ape her once she got her into 
her well-kept house in St. John’s Wood... . 
The stage would lose an embryo actress ; parents might 
weep for a lost daughtor, but she would neither return 
home nor go on the stave, she would be claimed by 
another ** profession,” an older one than that. 

“No, dear, I won't give you away, I admire you for 
your spirit and nerve in taking your destiny into your 
own hands. A lovely, young gitl like you ought to be 
a great success on the stage, or any other yrofession. 
It was wise of you to run away and leave no address, 
and now, dear, Ict us go on. The car is outside the 
station, I am sure you will be glad to yet into a bath, 
you poor, tired, little traveller!” 

A firm arm was slipped into Fairy’s and a hand 
fastene-l on to her slim wrist su that escape would have 
been impossible had the girl tried to do so, but who 
would want to get away from a kind, smiling, beauti- 
fully dressed woman who made London not seem half 
so depressing as it had heen before ? 

A quict, dark landaulctte stood just outside and at a 
signal from her companion to the chauffeur it glided 
up to the kerb. There were none of the usual crowd 
of porters hanging about, it was too early, there was 
no one to notice that another victim was being added 
to the great roll call of the White Slave traffic. 

No one? Yes, one person had seen the motor come 
up, had caught a glimpse of the heavily veiled woman 
Whose hand was helping Fairy intd the car, it was a 
shabby, thin woman in rusty black, with a face that 
looked as though one terrible shock had long azo 
stamped all the life and looks from it, leaving a woman 
content to walk in shadowland, facing a drab future in 
drab surroundings. 

It was Mrs. Paul. = + 

She had been told by Mr. Jack that her new loder 
for the front bed-sitting-room would arrive at Kins’s 
Cross at 4.19 and some instinct had j:rompted her to 
meet the train rather than let the girl find her way 
through the net-work of silent streets, where es il 
lurked on watch for the innocent. 

She had waited and scanned each passenger, but 
had not thought the beautiful girl in the expensive 
looking travelling coat could be the one she had come 
to meet. She had then noticed her talking to the 
woman in furs, of course met by relatives. There had 
been no other girl on the platform. it was deserted, 
save for those two who, contrary to Mrs. Paul's expecta- 
tions, did not Kiss... She had edged nearer. 
Tistened. ‘then one or two sentences had put her on 
the right track. It was something Fairy had said in her 
clear, penetrating, excited young voice.“ LT have come 
to London to go on the stage. . . . I have taken 
apariments in Corus street. . . don’t give me 
away.” . ow. 

Mrs. Paul had waited to hear no more. With the 
terrible know- 
ledge of — evil 
that is forced on 
the notice of 
women while 
leading pure, 
self - respecting 
lives amid the 
workers of Lon- 
don, she had no 
need to question 
the motives of 
the elegant 
woman — whose 
cat was waiting 
to carry her and 
) her victim tothe 
secret house of 
sin. Mrs. Paul 
glanced — round 
quickly, — no— 

BETH WILLOW. there was no 

policeman there 

—never is one when most wanted—so she darted 

out--a swiftly-moving figure, just as Fairy had her 
foot on the step of the landaulette. 

“Stop. don't dare take that girl with vou 

The words fell like a pistol shot on the cars of the 
older woman who still held Vairy’s arm. She turned 
a face distorted with rage. 

“How dare you speak to me?” she hissed.‘ Go 
away you bezar, this young lady is in my charge, 
aren't you dear ?” 

Fairy did not reply. She had gone a little pale, she 
was frightened, and the hand on her arm was gripping 
so tightly that it hurt. 

“My dear,” Mrs. Paul cried, as the girl’s puzzled 
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As “Wreathe the rose, the myrtle twine, breathe one hope, iruc 


cyes met hers, ‘“‘ this woman is not your friend, I know 
her, she is evil, wicked. Listen to me, child, Lam Mrs, 
Paul, the landlady of the house in Corus Street where 
you have a bed-sitting-room. Mr. Jack told me you 
would arrive this morning, and T came to meet you, 
fearing this might happen; you sce 1 am telling you 
the truth. You know who Tam, and, my dear, for tha 
love of Heaven, don’t ¢o with this woman; if you have 
anyone you love, think of them now !” 

Fairy glanced at the other woinan. Her face was 
no longer smiling and friendly, but livid and hideous 
with rage. It startled her, and made her wonder 
whether the plainly dressed, washed-out looking 
woman was not nicer. Resides, she certainly was her 
Jandlady; Mr. Jack had told her that*her name was 
Mrs. Paul, and thongh she was shabby and had no 
motor she looked kind and good. 

“T think this is my landlady,’ she said timidly, 
“perhaps I ought not to trouble you.” 

The claw tightened on her slender wrist, not without 
a fierce strugele would) Mrs, Lustleigh part with sucha 
prize. It would be ages before she found anyone who 
would be a quarter so valuable. 

“Twill drive you to the rooms in my car as I 
promised,” ske said slowly, “but that woman is mad, 
my child, I certainly would not dream of driving her 
home too, She can meet you there.” 

Mrs. Paul gave a cry of relief. Coming towards 
them ‘was a policeman, stolid, matter-of-fact, and 
Hoaven-sent. 

* Here's a policeman,” she said, * let him call for the 
Inspector of the National Vigilance Socit if you cave 
to give your address and prove your rvespe tability 
then it will be all right for you to drive her in your 
car to my rooms, but [swear that you don't escaj ¢ if 
you attempt to bidnap her.” 

The woman named Lustleigh hesitated. She 
had reasons why she dared “not invite ister- 
fering police officials, better to let the eirl wo then 
to risk another exposure, She was only just setting 
over the last, she had narrowly escaped iinpris mment 
that other time, but had got off with a tine. ‘The 
police hadn't found out all about her and her shady 
trade, 

* Rother than have a fuss with a hysterical fool liko 
you, the girl can go,” she said curtly, “I offered her a 
lift out of kindness of heart, nothing clse !” 

“If that is all, why did you come down here 2? Whom 
dit you come to meet but poor innocent gitts to carry 
off to your cage,’ Mrs, Paul said slowly. 

But the rufiled lady in her Jong coat and_ picture 
hat did not stay to argue, she ha:l no desire to have 
her name and address taken, she would go; another 
tine she would know what to do, she had the 
address, 14 Corus Street, she would not forget. Lillah 
Lust!eizgh never forgot. 

!n another second the car had moved away ant 
Dairy and Mrs. Paul stood looking after it with mixe.t 
feelings. Fairy was vexed that she could not. arrive 
at her roonns in state in a sinert: metor, and also was 
annoye:l that, after her airy reference to them as 
“apartments,” Mrs. Paul, shabby and honest, should 
have given her away. 

Mrs. Paul glanced at her wistfully. This graceful, 
lovely, golden-haired girl was somehow diiferent from 
the other young ladics who had come from the 
* Academy” to board and lodge with her. She was 
well dressed —she saw only the good coat and hat and 
veil—and had no suggestion of paint or dye about her. 
The others had been so different. 

“We must take a cab, my dear.” she said gently, 
“there is no other way of getting to Corus Strect at 
this hour.” 

Fairy looke.l at her curiously, disdainfully, she did 
not realise the extent of the danger from which Mrs. 
Paul had rescued her, and was inclined to be 
impertinent, : 

“T think you made rather too much fuss,” she said, 
* you sce T shall have the expense of a cab a 
Tam sure you didn't have one to the stetion 7” 

Mrs. Paul gave a shadowy, flickering smile. . 

“A landlady of a lodging house in Corus Street can’t 
afford many cabs,” she sail gently, ‘ but L would 
gladly hav c paid a sovereign to be ia time to prevent 
vou from falling into such hands, Let me take your 
bag.” she went on. you must be tired 1" 

“No, thanks,” Fairy replicd hurriedly, “it’s not 
heavy—besides——-’ 

She stopped in time. It had been on the tip of her 
tongue to say that this bay was vot hers, but that 
micht have led to questions, and she did not want 
Mrs. Paul to know that she had run away. She hida 
fecling that Mr. Jack would not say anything about 
her except that she was a pupil at the Siddons School 
of Acting. 

A lumbering four-wheeler took them to Corus 
Street. Fairy almost hung out of the window in her 
eagerness to see as much of London as possible, ‘The 
river was alive with barges as the cab passed over 
Waterloo Bridge. The streets were now full of people; 
and, shabby as they were, the girl regarded them as 
possible audiences when she was a great acire ss! 
These winding, primy streets of London were not the 
gay, brilliant thoronghfares she had vead of; they were 
like the draugled skirts of it slattera compared with the 
sinart gowns of a Soviely weinan, 
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love, be mine.”’ 
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Arriving at the small house in Corus Street, Mrs. 
Pavl took her to the little room in the front. It was 
neat, barely furnished, but clean. 

“There, my dear, now you unpack your bag and get 
into bed while I go down and bring you some cocoa and 
bread and butter,” she said kindly, “* you look tired 
out.” 

‘* I—T have lost the key of my bag,” Fairy muttered, 
“I must write home for it.” 

Mrs. Paul's blue eyes, that looked as though inces- 
sant weeping had washed the colour from them, lit up 
with a motherly expression. 

‘Poor lass! But I can lend you a nightdress and 
brush and comb, I will bring them now. You start 
getting undressed and I will bring some hot water too. 

When she returned with the cup of hot cocoa, an 
egg and some breadand-butter, Fairy was already in 
bed. The room was not even as nice as the servants 
rooms at Millborough Hall, but she likcd being waited 
upon; and the landlady had a nice face that somehow 
appealed to her better nature. She was sorry she had 
snubbed her at first. : 

Mrs. Paul put the tray on the bed, then hesitated. 
Fairy’s rippling, sunny hair was hanging about her 
shoulders, and she looked very young and innocent. 
Mrs. Paul shuddered to think what might have 
happened if she had not stopped that vampire from 
taking her away. : 

sa What beautifui hair you have,” she said with a 
rmile, ‘* you are far too lovely to be allowed to come to 
London alone, my dear.” 

Fairy smiled. She had one of those natures that 
were peculiarly susceptible to praise or admiration. 
She loved to be gazed at by the beggar boys in the 
street; the lads at Millborough had stared after her 
even when in shawl and clogs she had clattered to her 
work at the looms. 

‘“* Oh, but I am not going to be alone, I am going to 
study big parts at the Siddons’ Academy !” she said. 
** Do you know Mr. Jack ?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Paul answered, ‘‘ he has engaged rooms 
here for the pupils at the Academy.” 

Fairy’s eyes shone as she sipped her cocoa. ‘‘ Isn’t 
he handsome ? I expect everyone falls in love with 
him.” 

Mrs. Paul did not reply. She moved her thin hands 
restlessly. Her mind was full of those other members 
of the Academy who had from time to time lodged 
with her. They, too, had all raved about Mr. Jack, 


then they had suddenly left togoontour . . . but 
not long after, Mrs. Paul had seen one in Piccadilly 
with paint on her face and despair in her eyes. 


Another had been taken from the river . . «. butit 
vas difficult to know whom to blame. 

‘““My dear,” she said, “if you have a mother 
write and ask her to come for you to-morrow, don’t 
stay in London, & back to your mother!” 

Fairy frowned. ‘‘ You don’t know what rubbish 
you are talking,” she said crossly. ‘‘ I have no mother, 
at least, not a proper one, only a step-thing that drinks, 
and doesn’t count! Go back to her! NotI. I want 
never to see her again or Millborough cither.” 

She stopped abruptly and crimsoned. What had 
she said? She had given away the nameof the place 
from which she had run away. She was a fool to talk 
about her private business. Her slip made her furious 
with herself and Mrs. Paul, so she nestled into the 
pillows and drew the blankets up to her chin. 

“I'm going to ane Don't call me till ten o’clock, 
please,” she said curtly. 

Mrs. Paul left the room. 

Outside the door she laid a trembling hand 
against her heart. Her lips moved, though no words 
came from them, but as she went slowly down the 
broken stairs one word thrummed against the door of 
memory. The name of a place her new lodger had 
mentioned, it was ‘ Millborough ! ” 

When she was alone, Fairy sat up and glanced at 
the bag she had put on a chair by the bed. It was a 
nuisance naving to pretend it was hers all the time. 
If only she her own she would be wearing one of 
Miss Kileen’s silk nightics instead of her landlady’s 
clean but ugly flannelctte; she nestled into the pillows 
again and yawned. 

“Silly old thing,” she muttered. ‘‘ she did me out 
of a jolly motor spin with all her talk about wickedness. 
Such rot! I can take care of myself. I wonder whether 
she’s dotty! She looks it!” 

* * a * 

Nino-thirty ! The stir of life had begun hours ago 
in real earnest. ‘The roar and yell of traffic was deafen- 
ing, but inside the inner offce of the Siddons’ Dramatic 
Agency an unnatural quict reigned. The windows 
were of a double thickness, and the green haize doors 
were also of double thicknesses. It was too early for 
the aspirants for dramatic laurels to come to the 
Agency, even the youth with the receding chin was 
not there; but inside the room, looking at each other, 
were Beatrix Delorme and Mr. Stanley Jack. 

Stanley Jack had just replaced the receiver on the 
telephone, his mouth no longer smiled, it was set, and 
the gold tooth was not co much en cvidence, . 

‘** No reply!” he said slowly. 

Beatrix Delorme drew in her breath with a little 
hissing sound. Her face was deathly white ; her eyes 
burned with excitement. 
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‘* When ought you to have had news from them ?” 

“Charlie was to drop Franks just outside Man- 
chester and come straight to London, and garage 
Lord Normynton’s car,” : 

Stanley Jack smiled. The idea of borrowing a 
car belonging to a peer of the realm for felonious 
purposes was his. 

“Charlic,” he went on, “was then to go to 
his rooms and wait till Franks joincd him with 
the bag this morning, Franks having dined at the 
Midland Hotel in a private sitting-room, engaged 
beforehand, where he can verify the diamonds in 
privacy. A telegram dispatched by yours truly last 
night enabled him to cancel his room and catch the 
12.5 from the Central Station, arriving at St. Pancras 
at 5.53 this morning. Tub, feed, at his diggings, and 
stroll round to join Charlie and both meet us here at 
8.30 witk the bag, the jewels in the false bottom, and 
the theatrical make-up, wigs, ctc., in the bag itself. 

“And neither of them have arrived,” Miss Delorme 
said bitterly, ‘they have bungled. Babbage has 
messed the whole thing up! Didn’t I say it would 
happen? That somethi would go wrong ? she 
cried. ‘ What is twenty thousand pounds worth of 
jewellery compared with five years’ penal servitude, or 
more perhaps? Why did we not leave it alone? I 
said I felt disaster, and I was right! Charlie and 
Franks would have been here at the time appointed if 
they had not been prevented, the bag has fallen into 
the hands of the police!” 

“Shut your hysterical rot!” Jack snarled. For 
the moment the man dropped his veneer and showed 
the natural ugly bully beneath the suavity of his 
assumed manner, ‘that’s just like you women, you 
are game till a 
hitch comes, then 

ou blow the 

looming ‘gaff’ 
on everything ! ” 
He wheeled to 
the window. 
* Listen, a taxi, 
pull yourself to- 
gether, Bee, here 
they are!" 

He patted Miss 
Delorme on the 
shoulder as the 
outer door 
opened and two 
men entered the 
room, @ in 
the hands of the 
taller of the two. 
Thev were clean- 
shaven, of the 
typical “ stage” 
type. One might 
have been a 
jovial, fat, low 
comedian, the 
other a _ fair 
aristocratic 
** juvenile.” 

“A nice couple of rotters!”’ Jack said. ‘ Beatrix 
has almost forsworn the stage and taken the veil. I 
had to hold her back by brute force. What made you 
late?” 

Sleep, Natur.’s great restorer,”’ said the low comed ly 
man whose name was Charlie,‘ Franks came on to my 
place this morning about six and, Lord, how he slept! 
Like a babe at its mother’s breast. 1 hadn’t the heart 
to wake him, the pretty fellow!” 

** Did it come off all right ?”” Jack said to the other 
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man. 
“I found the bag in the hut in the wood where 
Babbage said it would be,” he began slowly, “ and got 
to Manchester to the Midland after Charlie dro ped 
me, and your wire arrived about half-an-hour Ae 
and—here’s the bag!” 

Jack took the bag. His face had paled with 
pleasure. Success was like red wine to him, draughts 
of it went to his head. But he was vaguely disturbed 
by the manner of the two partners. The comedian’s 
eyes sparkled with amusement, and Franks’ voice 
had rung ironically. They were staunch, real pals, and 
yet he was puzzled. They had the air of men waiting 
to see a practical joke come off! The next moment 
he had opened the bag, and then there was a gasp of 
amazement and horror from himself and Miss Delorme. 
Instead of flashing diamonds that represented a neat 
little bit of capital the bag was packed with silk stock- 
ings, a couple of silk nightdresses, a comb and brush of 
white bone, with a gilt ** M.” on the brush, powder— 
scent—— 

For this trash a motor had been hired oo 
Tooms engaged at an expensive hotel and not used. 
._ . . dack looked at the other men with a dangerous 
light in his cyes. 

‘A practical joke, ch?” he said slowly. “I know 
what you are, Franks, you'd joke on the gallows, but 
come on—see—Beatrix is nearly collapsing,” he said, 
indicating Miss Delorme, who was livid and speechless, 
‘produce the real bag, then we'll laugh over the 
success of your joke on us!” 

* That's the bag!” Franks replied. ‘‘ What you 
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feel now I felt last night at the Midland, thi: . >; 
went on to Charlie’s instead of sleeping at my |; I 
was winded. It was a knock-out blow, Poe, 
you, Jack. I laughed afterwards with Charlie, to 
a mystery to me. I can’t think what Baibass j. , 
to, we did our part all right, we haven't faile|: 

“It’s Babbage, that beast Babbage!" Miss 1), | 
wailed. 

‘“* Babbage is not a fool,” Jack sail cur!.. 

“It can’t be connected with us, at anv rate." + | 
said, “ that’s our only consolation, if we miske n 
we lose nothing.” 

““IT knew we should fail, I knew that our. |) 
changed,” Miss Delorme said bitterly, * vou \. t 
believe me, but now you must.” 

Mr. Jack did not reply. He had been «. 
the contents of the bag. The brush wis‘ : It 
““M.” on it was making him think—a hin 
with the initials ‘*M.W.” also shed |i..!: ‘ig 
perplexity. 

“You are all wrong.” he said crisply, © Bali 
played no joke, and the police know nothin. at 
is in our hands, I'l] bet a hundred to one.” |! | 
to Miss Delorme. ‘‘ Bee, this is your wo’. 
have a brandy-and-soda and then do as ! : 

That girl from Millborough was coming wu)! 
she is probably at Mrs. Paul’s now. As u=.:! 
run away like all these stage-struck fools ot ° - 
do.” 

Miss Delorme stared at him. ‘‘ But the |. 

“‘ She has it, look at this! By some mea, 

with her togs, evidently borrowed from hi: +. 
. « « obviously the bags got mixed—th 1. ryt 
common lodging-house with{£20,000 worthot.)  :., 
You must go there, put this bag in its place. i'n 
away the other; if it is still there!” he ad:!.: | 

“How can I get in?” she murmured. ul 
had come back to her face. If it were onl; 

He snapped his fingers impatiently. ~\.  - , 
woman, oli than the girl—want to see if s), i 
rot like that—wear your cloak—take a tay. diss 
underneath the cloak—the girl will be tire i 
satisfy yourself that she is all right—coine «i an 
with the other bag!” 

Before Miss Delorme left the office she h: ! 
brandy-and-soda. 


* * 


Eleven o'clock ! 

Fairy started up in bed and glanced ro! tho 
strange room. The noise was terrible wou. 4 
pertect pandemonium, she laughed gaily. > in 

ndon. 

‘* I must hurry up and get to the Agency. : | 
someone might call for me,” she said. *(: , 
hungry. I wonder if Mrs. Paul has anyi!:: oa 
let me have! I'll call out and see!” 

In Mrs. Paul’s flannelette nighty with ! > iw 
hair about her shoulders she looked very \) 5 ond 
sweet. Before she opened the door to call Mii- 1 -v 

lanced at the window. 
resh air. 

‘“T must have one peep at London,” <!: 
‘“‘T must kiss my hand to the greatest city i: 
of which I am now a citizen!” She wii ' 
window, drawing first her long fur co! he 
shoulders and looked out. The trafic ° 
height. East and west it poured, a con-« 
humanity, now pausing, now hastening «uv. 

Fairy flushed with excitement and lean’ © 
window. A boy on the pavement beneat!: ¥ 
papers was yelling out some special sensation. |i)! 
a huge placard in front of him. 

Fairy could read the large print from t ° 
The next moment she cried aloud with ai.’ 


It was open, Mrs. fo) Sed 


SENSATIONAL ROBBERY 
MILLBOROUGH HALL. 


£20,000 WORTH OF JEWELS 
GONE. 


SEARCH FOR MISSING 4i4'D. 
ARREST OF CHAUFFEU®. 


Was she dreaming? Or had excite: ue 
mad ? 

The missing maid ! 

That was herself, it could be no onc «l- 
arrested chauffeur—Bob ! They wante'! | “el 
thought she had stolen—oh, how absurit' 
never take jewels—she had only borrowe-' : 
a few old things of Miss Eileen’s—thcy ': 
her—and her bag. 

Her bag! 

She remembered now she had the wr! 
was Bob's fault. Poor Bob, but she cou! i: bs 
think about his predicament. Her own 
self came first ! She would have another lows 

What was in that hateful bag ! 

She turned from the window and then 
that would have made her name as an -\de!! - 

Tho bag was gone ! . “a 

(Another long instalment of this power’: °9 

next week. 
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AN AMAZING SERIES OF 


Told by a MASTER CROOK. 
No 2.-HOW SOLICITORS ARE DEFRAUDED. 


Syrertors are, as a general rule, a much more | could you oblige me by cashing me this cheque, and 


dificult clas to swindle than other people. The 
y aso for this is easy to see. Their whole lives are 
Jevoted to studying criminals and their ways, 
Gene 

otters to do so. But the wily criminal is not to be 
doiated by any odds. However clever a person 
may he vou may be pretty sure that there is some- 
one cleverer in the world who will sooner or later 
svindle him. 

The following swindle has been worked rather 
extensively of late, and from its very nature the 
victims are always solicitors. The modus opcrandi 
is as follows : 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson are two crooks. 
Mr. Black who keeps in the background, is a pro- 
{essional forger. The victims are a big firm of 
solicitors, and, as will be seen later, a woman. 

Mr. Smith takes furnished apartments in some 
sell part of London. He poses as a single gentle- 
man, with a fair amount of money and quict tastes. 
His habits are regular, and his whole appearance 
gives one the impression of quiet respectability. 

Mr. Johnson poses as a commission agent and 
arranges to have his letters left at some fairly well- 
known office in the City. When the two have 
settled their addresses the swindle begins. 


Mr. Smith Disputes the Claim. 

The idea is that Mr. Johnson has £40 owing to 
him by Mr. Smith as commission for selling some 
property say. It doesn’t matter what this £40 is 
teally due for. The two crooks decide on a fairly 
well-to-do firm of solicitors, and Mr. Johnson calls 
upon them, explains that Mr. Smith owes him 
money, and he finds some difficulty in getting it. 
Will you write him a letter ?” he asks. 

The solicitors are, of course, only too delighted to 
“950, They write to.Mr. Smith to the effect that 
Ar, Johnson has instructed them to collect. the 
‘) owing to him. A cheque in settlement of the 
“count will oblige. Mr. Smith promptly writes 
lick and disputes the amount of the claim. 

_Ti is outrageous, he declares, considering the werk 
‘Mr. Johnson did for him. He tells the solici- 
Ws that he intends to fight the claim. 

e Tie solicitors write and inform Mr. Johnson, who 
ae them not to proceed at once, but to do 
S ic lest hy threatening procecdings. After a 
*erewhat protracted correspondence Mr. Smith 
wn nd offers £30 in settlement of Mr. Johnson's 
ae The solicitors inform Mr. Johnson, who 
ae 7 says that he will take £30 in full 
in his Totter he says, “ When you receive Mr. 
poe scheque will you kindly deduct the amount I 

‘« you, and send me an open echque for the rest 2” 

,, Where the Forger Comes ir. 
Coe in due course sends his cheque for £50- 
rials Mts Is where the artfulness of the two creoks 
hes oe They have sufficient money at the bank 
f a tha cheque. The solicitors, of course, find 
as and not suspecting anything make cut a 
rm hs for £25—£30 less their £5 expenses 
He ™ iton to Mr. Johnson. Mr. Smith promptly 
Let Hie of his rooms on hearing from Mr. Johnson 

Hens - received the solicitors’ cheque. 
toh.’ Black appears on the scene. He is a 
. ional forger, and undertakes to forge any 

‘ture or cheque, for a few pounds. He has 

to do with the two crooks, save on the 
footing of forging a cheque. Whether 
te ne 1s successful or not he gets his fee. 
5 well Ririprcgy cheque for £25 is taken to him, 
ak eet che or two blank cheques from the same 
asc all the signatures cut from the letters 
With a little 


{ 
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= e-cived from tl:e solicitors. 
rect eae Black gets the solicitors’ sigaature 
t is tio ‘Writes out a cheque for £300 or £400. 
dna) eady to cash, Will Mr. Smith and Mr. 
son he successful ? 
ridings a the two crooks show their skill in 
3 the law, They want some one to “ put 


ra 


For the best verse I will give ten shillings and sivpence. 
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the cheque down,” that is to say, cash it. 
For this reason they take a small office 
for aweek and advertise in one of the 
daily papers: ‘‘ Waated, typist. Apply 
by letter only.” To one of the many 
who answer the advertisement, Mr. Smith 
writes and tells her to call on Friday next 
between cleven and twelve. 

When she appeais, he interviews her, 
and tells her she will suit. Can she 
start on Monday at nine? OF course 
she can. Just as she is about to go he 
say3, “Oh, by the way Miss So-and-So, 
we are rather rushed at the moment, 


bringing me the money here ?” 
Delighted to have so important a2 commission as 
the cashing of a £300 cheque the unsuspecting 


lefending or prosecuting them, or instructing | typist goes off to the bank. She is “ tailed off” to 


the bank, that is to say, followed, by Mr. Johnson, 
who has kept in the background all the while. 
tf the ‘‘Scream” is Given. 

He follows her into the bank and watches her 
cash the cheque, apparently busying himself by 
writing or searching in his note-book for a cheque 
which he wishes to cash himself. 

If everything is all right and he sees the typist 
receive the money, he follows her out of the bank 
and back to his pal Mr. Smith. 

Sometimes, however, the “scream” is given. 
The scream is _ the crooks’ phrase for the alarm. 
The girl is asked if she will wait a moment, or would 
she mind stepping into the bank manager's room ? 
In that case Mr. Johnson is off like a flash. 

The nearest taxi is commissioned and he drives 
with all speed to his pal Smith, warns him, and the 
two clear out at once. The girl is Icft to take the 
blame, for, of course, when she tells her story there 
is nothing to confirm it. When it is believed, the 
police can do nothing for the two crooks have 
cleared well away by that time. 

If the scheme is successful the money is promptly 
divided, and when the typist appears on Monday to 
take up her duties she finds the nest is empty. 
This form of swindling is obviously extremcly 
difficult to detect. 

Bungied! 

A few months ago two of these swindlers came 
an amvsing cropper. Instead of engaging a tem- 
porary office one of them put up at a hotel and 
asked one of the porters to take the cheque to the 
bank and cash it. The other pal, who was suppcs:d 
to ke following, somehow missed_ the hotel porter 
and hurrying to the bank arrived there first. 

Not secing the messenger he concluded the 
scream had heen given end immediately rushed 
back and warned his pal. The pair bolted, of 
course. What actually happened was that tlie 
porter had called into a public-house for a drink, 
and did not arrive at the bank till half-an-hour 
after the crook had been and left. 

The cheque was cashed all right, and the meney 
kept Ly the hotel manager who thought his visiter 
would be back in the evening. 

Of course, the crook never turncd up, thinking 
all was wrong. It can be imagined with what 
relief the solicitor found that his money was safe, 
when some days later the bank reported the cheque 
forved in his name. The two crooks had spent 
something over £59 and obtained nothing in 
return ! 

(Next weeks: Sporting Pablican Swinele.) 


“DBresner is the most bashful man I ever 
knew.” 

“How on carth, then, did he come to get 
married ? ” 

“ He was too bashful to refuse !”” 


—=s—=> ———- 


TOO SAD! 

Cextieman: “There is some mistake in this 
gas bill.” 
~Gas-collector : “No, sir; the bill is all right. It 
is according to the ne'er.” ; 

Gentlenan: “It's very strange. I certainly 
burned mere gas than that last month.” 

Ca-collcctor (turning pale an] edging towards 
the dcor): “Very weil, sir—very well. Don't get 
excited, sir; keep quiet,ealm yourrelf, Everything 
will be made all right, I assure you, sir. : 

The collector hounded down the steps ind sLouted 
for help. Four policcmen responded, ard, moving 
cautiously up the stairs, secured the maniac and 
got him safely to the asylum. : 

But little hopes are entertained of his recovery, 


“Lucky chaps, ch? 


No footer for me this 
season! They've practically kicked me out of the 
club for vetting too fat!"* 

“Dt sgpour cn fault, old fellow, You should 
have pons in for Antipor months ago. My wise 
and I sweav by it, Training's not in it with 
Antinow? Lost 2st. myse!/, and Helen nearly as 
much,’ 


“DUMPINESS AKD THE DUMPS,” 


Tue dumpy. pursy man and the heavy-waisted 
woman, though they may not be to blame fer 
having put on flesh exceedingly (for, indeed, 
stout persons are not usually great eaters; thut 
is a common libel), but they may Le justly 
blamed for trying to get thin by half-starving 
themselves and taking villainous drugs—entirely 
useless practices; for the obese tendency can 
never be eradicated that way. Ill-health and a 
pouchy, wrinkled skin, much weakness, and a 
merely temporary loss of a few pounds avoir- 
dupois—these are the results of such uncon- 
sidered methods. No wonder these unhappy 
sufferers are always in the dumps. Physical 
weakness always means mental depression. 

A rousing treatment is required—the famous 
Antipon treatment—tonic, fat-reducing, tevi- 
talising, rapidly eliminating all the superfiuous 
fatty matter, and preventing its reappearanco hy 
radically destroying the abnormal tendincy to cares: 
sive fat-developmat. ‘There is no other treatinent 
that will do just this, and make the subject 
under treatment daily stronger and heualtiier in 
the wonderful process. Antipon triumphs over 
all doubts and difticultics. It is the recogni-ed 
standard remedy for the permancn! cure of cbesily, 
and suceceds where everything else fails. 

The marvellous feature of the Artipon treat- 
ment is that it canscs a return of muscular 
and nervous strenglh by eacurng the marinum 
nourishmané of the whole lody. In this way: 
Antivon restores vigour and tone to the 
alimentary tract, stimulating appetite, and pro- 
noting sound digestion and perfect nutrition. 
Every ounce of wholesome food taken élls, so to 
speak, and the tale is a rebuilding up of the 
system on lines cf beauty and strength, Tie 
superfluity of fat is done with. igure, fice, 
and limbs lastingly recover natural harmony of 
shape snd proportion, The skin is toned up and 
there are no wrink! 


ids. 

A laly who resided at Chesterfield recently 
addressed the following unsolicited testimon‘al 
to the proprietors of Antipon: 

« After having taken three bottles of Antipon, 
I find I am reduced to normal weight. I am, 
indecd, more than grateful. IT am leaving this 
town in abcut a week, and it will be quite a 
surprise for all my friends when they se? what 
Antipon has done for me.” 

Stout reader, be persuaded, try Antipon, and 
dumpiness and the dumps will trouble you no 
more. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or may be 
had (on sending remittance), privately packed, 
carriage paid in the United Kingdom, direct 
from the Antipon Company, Olmar Streei, 
London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on crder 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonivs 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale Jiouses 
throughout the world. 


Mark postcards “E Bh.’ (See puje 338.) 


Why Elderly Mill-hands Dislike 


Autumn. 


AvtomN, to many workers in Lancashire 
factories, means apprehension. They are elderly 
men and women, and they are afraid of the 
artificial light which will illumine the mills in the 
winter. 

They have a horror of spectacles because they 


know that glasses indicate failing eyesight, that; 


failing eyesight often means that they make bad 
work, and that their employers will quickly hand 
them their notices, and give never a thought to 
their increasing years. 

Gaslight makes a tremendous difference in the 
mills. The spinners and weavers, who have 
thousands of threads to attend to in the course of 
their work, always begin to complain about their 
eyes when the days draw in and the gas-bills draw 
out. The machinery runs at the same speed and 
the cloth must be turned out with the same rapidity 
as in the summér months. And it must be 
tag’ too. But it is not easy for the workpeople 
to do it. 


The Difference the Light Makes. 


The gaslight has a curious effect upon the threads, 
an effect which cannot be properly understood 
by those who have never been inside a mill. In 
ordinary natural light it is quite easy for a spinner 
or weaver to detect a broken thread, but in the 


gaslight this is most difficult, and the result is | 


more bad work than usual. 


weumornweerm. 
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The elderly mill-hand rubs up her spectacles, 
through which she reads the ne per at home, 
and wonders whether she ought to take them to the 
factory. * 
“ What do you think ? ” she says to her daughter. 

“TT should try hard without them, if I were you. 
If they think you can’t see without glasses they'll 
soon find an excuse for giving you the sack.” 

The old woman ponders. She remembers how 
quickly Jane, and Mary Ellen, and many more 
were cleared out of the factory after they took 
to wearing spectacles. The employer was taking 
no risks, and he said that it was wise for them to 
give up if they could not see without artificial aid. 

Blamed For Wearing Glasses. 

So she goes on for a time until the racking head- 
aches which result from her poor sight makes her 
desperate, and she takes the glasses to the mill. 
For a time she is afraid to put them on, and when 
she does fix them she looks carefully round lest an 
official should be watching her. She knows that 
spectacles are an admission of bodily weakness, 
and that in future a sharp look-out will be kept 
for faults in the cloth she weaves. 

Not every employer, of course, objects to his 
hands wearing glasses, but most do, and whilst 
they do not say so in so many words, it is a matter 
for general comment when a worker first puts on a 
pair of spectacles. The overlooker makes a note 
of it, and instead of blaming the gaslight he blames 
human nature. 

Meanwhile, the threads are dancing along like 
mad things—thousands of them, being converted 
in the flickering light into a terrible maze which 
reddens the tired weavers’ eyes and tightens her 
heart-strings. You can see her stopping her loom 
to make a close examination lest a thread should 
have broken unknown to her. Watch her smile 
as she discovers that everything is all right. 

To-night she will pray. Then she will bathe her 
eyes. Then she will retire to rest very early, and 
| weep in her sleep over the terrors of the gaslight in 
| the mills. 
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£100,000 A SECOND! 

A BATTLESHIP may take a couple or mom... 
to build, and yet in ‘4 few short satBate te ft fs 
of the labour and money spent is lost for ¢-.; 

The French battleship Liberté, for exampl. . ; 
over three years’ hard work hefore shi \: 
fighting trim. Her cost was over £1,600,01)1 we 
in nineteen minutes this ill-fated voss:.! 
lying a helpless smouldering wreck in ‘t 
Harbour. 

An extremely similar disaster overtoo': ©. 
French Navy just over four years ago, wii. - . 
battleship Jena was blown up. Like that ., 
Inberté the disaster was at Toulon. 

Another coincidence was that the first exp. 
was followed by a series of explosions, and to |: 
the parallel the two disasters were over in prisc:: 
the same time, Both disasters took a very: | 
toll of life. . 

In the recent case of the collision 1. 
H.M.S. Hawke and the Olympic £100,009 \.,, 
in just over a second! Luckily the dis... 
no worse, for a total loss of both vessels woii|:| 
meant no less than £2,400,000 alone, wit). 
incalculable value of human lives. When [)..).s. 
Bedford ran on volcanic rocks in the Kore: 5: 
in August, 1910, the nation lost in less th: 
minutes a quarter of a million pounds. 

Few people realise what a heavy drain os « 
national purse these disasters are. Hari| 
pees without an explosion or other di-. - ' 

oard a battleship, and every such os.) \ , 
means a little more out of the ratepayers’ ;- 

Our latest3“ little ” disaster for which \ 
to pay is that to the naval airship. ‘Vic 
damage was done in ten minutes, for whi) i. ; 
Bull will have to hand over some thoi:io!- 
pounds, 


Mr. Romantique: “ Let us sail together 9 
the stream of life.” 
Mrs. Practica: ‘Can you raise the wis! 


non 


DON’T GROW YOUR OWN TOBACCO. 


in suburban back-yards and on roof-gardeas. 


Some experiments have been made to grow tobacco 


grown tobacco 
was the Falk of Tooting. He | this 
had his ‘own method of fi 
arying the 
leaves. 


And he mace up a box and sénk : : 

rherti lo his rich Uncle Benjamin 

Uncle was delighted and thought 
iF very nice of his wephew.. 


Rent day is one of those things that never fail to come round. 


Chranne Pearet 
GUN PowDER, 
And 

diagrantis 


ir tasted like ? 
on the ‘palate 


- looks 
very inviting. 
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Binks’ ciga So 


Our artist shows the terrible results of some first <tt-:17:s 


So he made some cigars 
rl : 
\ e 


\ 
| 
| 
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c ‘a 
in shape buf every hie: 
tnust have a begins. 


“Next day he called on 
his lawyer and 


struck Binks 
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e° gardener to TN 
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insects in the 
conse nvarory 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 12, 1911. 


Bi RIZES 


For SPARKLETS. 
£310 ALREADY AWARDED 
Try the New Contest Below. 


Tis week, as you wills3e from the result of Con- 
test No.7, there has been an increase in the amount 
available for prize-winners; and we want you all 
t take advantage of the opportunity afforled by 
the new contest announced below to win a big 
cash prize in “Sparklets” 

«Ss arklets” is so simple. What you have to 
db is to make a centence containing the letters of a 
wven word, This week it is “News,” which you 
wii find on the entry form below. 

‘An example sentence, which must not be used, 
and which will show you how to make your 
Socrkl-ts, might read as follows : 

*CoNUnental intElligznceWorries Stockbrokers. 

You will see at a glance that each word of 
yorr sentence must contain one of the letters of 
s) "these letters need not be the initials of the 
sonts of your sentence, @ fact which simplifies your 
tas considerably. At the same timo, the words of 
your sentence should contain the letters of ‘* News” 
in their proper order. 

Half of the prize money available will be 
avarded to the competitor whose ‘‘SpaRKLET”’ is 
con-idcred the best by the adjudicators, and the 
reniainder will be distributed amongst those other 
conpetitors whose attempts come next in merit. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
a) Na teinpts minat be forwarded on the printed entry form or 
ae ‘ K artis filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach toita 
rier for sizpence, and pisces it in an envelope addressed to 
enriet 


vitor, Pearson's Weekly, ta Street, London, W.C. 
k your envelope “ Sparklets No. 10’ ia the top left-hand 


empts must arrive on or before Thursday, October 12th. 
uc who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with the 
The P-O, must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearscn 
I.td., and must be crossed “ & Co.” in the manner 


We cannot unc 
unless slai 


NO 
HEReE is a cl 
to visitors arri 


ingenious inve 
appreciated a: 


ing the lids 
packing-cases 


to their 
ployees. 
Another met 


effective is 
of fastenin 
steel thre 
each corner 


shownia thisexample. The nuinber must be written 
inthe space provided on the entry fourm. Where one 
P.O. of her value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, number of this P.O. must be written 
on each entry form. 


6. Of the amount received (after deducting 
: ten per cent}, one half wili be awarded to 
the sender of the Sparklet considered to be 
a the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality 
cc: wiilbe tuken into consideration. If there are more senders 
t coe of a Sparklet thus selected by the adjudicators, tis 
11 he divided amongst all such senders. 
te ronaming half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudi- 
}. Next those Competitors whore efforts show nicrit. 
will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss 
y of any attempt submitted. 
spendence will be ente.ed into in connection with the 
and telegrams will be ignored. 
tr iblished decision is final, and competitors may cntcr on 
tet triding only. 


ass through h 
in the lid, 


by four nuts. 


ment a case 


ENTRY FORM. SPARKLETS No. I°. 
PENS PRES RRA RROmrrwmrmmerrrv vv 
: Ko. of Postal Onder seviscisesssaissasusexacescese stbretetve 

eR 
( 

' NEWS. 

( . +. . 

( 

[NSS aes eeeeeteeeene nee cnes 0008 eeseecanessessseecnseeees 
sc st to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 
eo and to accept tt as final, and I enter only or this 
: wil. auding, and 1 agree to abide by the printed condiiionss 
( WOOO eee eeerennenreense nes eesseseensese canon eneens ees 
( 

( Acdress  sscosesescees Adeavcenpsoeseeoiag esmeaaeaensxe weeees 
‘ own ship. 


Tote een ee een eeneeeerenens Peer ee eee ere Serer eer ereer yy 


A painted sc 


MEAS Si uesimcncai ors nasieeateeeincasa: 
RESULT OF “ SPARKLETS” No. 7, 


* 4 contest the amount available for distribution 
i. att 108.) am increase compared with last week. 
aa ‘vst prize of £20 16s. has been awarded to Miss 
‘tie, 3'The Facade, Tollington Park, Holloway, 
‘bmitted the following “Sparklet” on POST : 
huPairs mOrning appetiteS some Times. 
. p25, GIFTS OF £1 1s, EACH. 
pt Pennett, 443 Battersea Park Rd.; W. Box, 182 
j ‘d., Iwieckenham; W. Bradbury, 126 Rye Lane, 
Ms, te Cowan, 35 Pembridge Rd., Notting Hill; 
;., : Franklin, Park Farm, Northwood: M, Haszell, 
‘lon Lane, Dalston Junction; P. B. Horsharm, 
|, Office, Paignton; Miss A, Megrim, $4 Deanc 
i “rfield, Liverpool; G. Russell, Fish Pco!, 
| Caple, Hereford; A. Sabine, 34 Essex St., 
Vee it me, Manchester; Miss L. Strect, Temperance 
6 forsham, Sussex E. Terry, Rose Cottege, 
! 
| 
i 


‘ You may ¢ 
ii employee at a 


: The reason 
the = 


( | ssex; G. 

surch Hill, Chingford; Mrs. J. Thom, 64 

Cattae eemck Mrs. E. ‘Thompson, Edcnbank 
St EC: ifeshire; A. E. Wickelgren, 40 Grace- collapsible pat 
so arranged th 
orders for tl 
: Leiween che 
Liverpool; Veet Da 

Fi pac 
Ib Bees whe arrety 


1 -) p...3 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. | 
, -) Bower, 5 Strathfillan Rd... Edinberch; D. 
fy \¢ 26 Garry St., Langside, G ; : 


Supposing you cour li't pry the rent. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frclure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 


SAVING PACKING-CASES. 
Firms transferring goods 
another find that the continued use of nails for fasten- 


source of damage 
and waste of time 


which has_ been 
found to be very 


the case. These 


are then {secured 
By this arrange- 


seconds, and its life is considerably prolonged. 


FOR SIGHTING PRACTICE, 
Tue illustration here shows a type of target used 
in our great gunnery schools. 
A beam is pivoted at the point A, and small wooden 


and down, owing’ to the action of the waves on his 


ships to represent the sea. 


A POSTAL-ORDER DRAWER. 


rapidity. orders for varying amounts from his drawer. 


his hand upon the order desired. 


PECULIAR ACCIDENTS. 


Strange Things That Happen Every Day. 


THE very familiarity of everyday accidents 
often blinds us to the strangeness of many 
mishaps! Accidents of the most peculiar nature 
constantly overtake us, leading in many cases to 
astonishing complications, and one and all show- 
ing the great need for always keeping handy a 
box of Zam-buk, to heal a wound or sore before 
it has time to take bad ways. 

Amateur cobbling has its drawbacks, as Mr. 
E. A. Stevens proved when he brought the 
hammer down heavily on his finger. The finger 
was.so badly bruised and crushed that the nail 
came off. Mr. Stevens, who lives at 7 Kenneth 
Road, Fulham, London, S.W., says that the 
injured finger caused him a lot of pain, because 
it festered and refused to heal. 


COBBLER’S NOVEL EXPERIENCE. 


Wrapping the finger up after putting common 
ointments on the festering sore didn't have 
any good result, 80 Mr. Stevens took a friend's 
advice and tried Zam-buk. ‘This grand balm,” 
he says, ‘‘eased the pain and stopped the 
festering, and ina few days my finger was healing 
nicely. No pain, no throbbing, and no discharge 
after I started with Zam-buk, but a cool finger, 
gradually getting better. Zam-buk has now 


this feature. 


lertake to return unsuitable contributions 
nped addressed envelope is inclosed, 


UNNECESSARY NOISE. 
evice used at many hotels for indicating 
ving during the night that their summons 
has been heard, 
and that they 
need no longer 
ting the bell 
and disturb 
other inmates of 
the house. 
When the 
orter hears the 
‘Il he at once 
switches on the 
sign ‘* Coming,” 
which is placed 
in a convenient 
position beside 
the door. 
Many more 
ntions have probably not been so much 
s the simple onc here illustrated. 


from one branch to 


_ of : healed the finger with a healthy skin, and a new 
is a THREADS, FASTENED nail has grown.” 

Naturally after this splendid experience 

the balm became a permanency in Mr. Stevens’ 

ems home, and it bas over and over again 


justified its claims as an indispensable family 


yao friend. Miss Madge Stevens scalded her arm. 

Instantly the Zam-buk box was taken from the 

that shelf, and with the cooling baim smeared over the 

a sore arm, all the sting and “fire” were soon 

at forgotten. In place of the big blister, which the 
of 


scald produced, Zam-buk grew a new soft skin.” 


SINGULAR BEDROOM TRAGEDY. 

A fall out of bed entailed a hasty visit to the 
doctor for Mrs. H. Lewis and her little danghter. 
“My child fell from the bed in such a way as to 
cut ber head open,” writes Mrs. Lewis, from 
106 Farmer Road, Leyton, Essex. ‘ The doctor 
stitched the wound up and dressed it regularly 
for a few weeks. When I took the bandage off, 
however, the wound opened again and discharged 
a quantity of matter. I was at a loss to know 
what to do, for all the ointments I tried proved 
quite useless, and my little girl’s bead got ina 
shocking state. Thanks to Zam-buk, however, 
the discharge was checked. and the wound gradu- 
ally healed up. My little girl's head is now quile 
better, and she is regularly attending school.” 


REMARKABLE SHOOTING ACCIDENT. 


oles 
and 


can be opened and fastened in a few 


imitation 
battleships 
are fixed to 
the ends of 
the beam. 
When the 


ee oe While a crack shot of The King’s Shropshire 
ple san Light Infantry was practising at the targets one 
at the gun day his rifle exploded, scorching his face black 


with powder. An ex-private of the same reziment, 
Mr. Sam Turner, of 22 Robert Street, Preston, 
who witnessed the accident, writes :—‘ The poor 
fellow was taken to hospital more dead than alive. 
When he came out his face was @ shocking sight, 
the skin being laceratedand cutallover. Having 
often proved Zam-buk unequalled for skin sores 
and injuries, we got a box for him. _ When he 
returned from Bisley all the disfiguring places 
had gone and a new clear skin had grown. 
Zam-buk had made a really wonderful cure.” 
LIMB THREATENED BY RUSTY NAIL, 


An innocent-looking nail has frequently heen 
responsible for extraordinary experiences. John 
Murray trod on a rusty nail, which pieresl his 
left boot and set up blood-poison. Mr. Murray, 
sonr., is an ex-police constable, who lives at 
32. College Street, Maxwelltown, Dum‘i'e. 
“ John’s case vot very serious,” he writes. “Lhe 
poison travelled up_ his leg. on which sores 
develope). and settled helow his armpit ina big 
lump. With ten running sores on his leg he 
couldn't stand. and was in awful pain. John was 
in a doctor's hands six months and was afterwards 
treited at the Infirmary. But when he came Lome 
his teg looked so bad we feared _he would lose it 
altogether, Luckily for John, I was persuaded 
to try Zam-buk, which gradually drew ali pot-on 
from his leg and re'ievel the pain. The whole 
ten sores were finvily hesled by Zam-bak, which 
coveret the places with a spvendid mew skin.’ 


= 


can sce the 
target, as he 
would sce a 
ship at sea 
moving up 


sreen is placed at the back of the dummy 


Aten have wondered how a_ post-office 
large office is able to produce, with such 


is because the drawer is fitied with 


jon, each carrying a meted plate, and 
et no plate obscures 1s neighbour, ‘The 
te corresponding amounts are placed 
partitions, an the clerk can at once 
1 


meat is dearly shown in the sketch, 


What evewse woull you give the lendlort ? 


to tho sideboard and 
from there back to me. 

“Wot's that?” he 
~{ demanded, indicating 

* the tighy brown fluid 
in my glass. 

* Lager beer,” sail T. 

© Ain't you well?” 
he asteJd, with con- 
cern in his voice. 

“Oh, I'm all right,” [ said, “* but I’m drinking this 
by doctor's orders. He says whisky is bad for me—all 
stimulants are.” . 

** Maybe,” said Pincher, ‘ but I reckon it depends 
on constitootion. You thin, excitable sorter chaps 
ought to take care of yourselves, but a sturdy sorter 
chap like me, for instance, don’t have to—— , . 

“I'm sorry I’ve no whisky in the place,” I said 
curtly. 

Pincher eyed me reproachfully. . 

‘So there ain't a drink for a chap!” he exclaimed, 

“There's some lager beer. You'll find a bottle in 
the sideboard.” re 

Pincher sniffed and produced two. 

“1 could drink a barrel of this stuff,” he observed, 
filling his glass disdainfully. . 

T assured him that whilst not in the least doubting 
his capacity, the opportunity would be denied him. 
He grimaced as he sipped the beer but declared that he 
might possibly gct used to it. 

* Doctor's orders, ch ?”” he murmured. ‘IT had an 
experience of them onco, an’ I never want another. 
Half-a-crown the cove took from me for tellin’ me to do 
somethin’ that I might have known 
would mean trouble.” 

“What was his advice ?” I asked. 

‘Sea voyage,” said Pincher shortly. 
“T was feclin’'a bit done up after 
havin’ had to spend a few months 
down Limchouse way, because it was 
dangerous to be seen ebout, an’ bein’ 
by nature a active sorter chap, it had 
upset my health. ‘Sea voyage is wot 
you want,’ says the sawbones, ‘ that’s 
the thing to sct you up again.’ 

“First class to America, with 
port wine an’ nourishin’ food, I sup- 
pose ?’ says I, sarcastic. 

“*Tdon't know your cireumstances,’ 
he says, * if you can't manage a long 
Voyage, you must mate a short one 
do, and do it as cheaply as possible. 
Half-a-crown please.’ 

“Well, I went out in a rare funk. I 
thought I was goin’ to kick the bucket 
unless T got a sea voyage precious 
quick, but how the dickens was I to 
cet it when I'd only got about five 
shillings in the whole bloomin’ world ? 

* OF course there was the stowaway 
dodge, but I didn’t reckon a voyago 
down in the hold, witha <7 unpleasant 


time if I was discovered, would do 
me much good, an’ anyway I wasn't 
keen on it. 

“Then Thad an idea, an’ feelin’ very 
cheerful all of a sudden I walked along 
to the nearest docks, an’ found there 
was a steamer leavin’ for Scotland that 
afternoon. 

“Well, Scotland seemed as good as 
any other place, with the advantage of 
havin’ a way back by train if there 
was any trouble about gettin’ a ship, so off T went 
to a old clothes shop, an’ in exchange for my hat an’ a 
shillin’ I got quite an official lookin’ peated cap, an’ off 
I set for the docks again; I owed a couple of weeks rent 
at my lodgings, an’ there wasn't much in my bag there, 
80 T decided not to go back. 

“T hung about a bit, an’ then I see a fat old boy 
carryin’ a couple of bags evidently makin’ for the 
stcamer wot was goin’ to Scotland. 

“* For the Coltish Chicf, sir ?* I says, touchin’ my 
cap. 

*** Yes,’ ho says. 

*“* Allow me to take your luggage, sir, I says, 
collarin’ the bags. ‘ This way, sir.’ . 

“ An’ with the old boy followin’ me T walks up tho 
gangway bold as brass, found his cabin for him, an‘ 
got a tanner for my trouble, an’ off I went to have a 

uick look round the bloomin’ ship. On the lower 
leck they'd just fixed up a motor-car, an’ from experi- 
ence of cheap railway travellin’ I slipped in underneath 
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incher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


DOCTOR’S ORDERS. 


Pincwer stared from | it, bein’ well hidden by a tarpaulin, an’ waited to see 
the bottls by my cibow | wot happened. 


“Presently a bell rang out an’ there were a lot of 
shouts of * Ail cshore,’ an then gangways was pulled in 
an’ wo got goin’. I was feelin’ a bit stiff an’ very 
peckish, but I didn't daro to come out because I 
thought IT might get put on shore somewhere so long as 
we were in the river an’ plenty of boats about. Lor’, 
guv'nor, if I'd known wot was before me I'd have gone 
down on my knees an’ prayed to be put on shore.” 

Ile opened the other bottle of lager with less disdain 
then he had the first. 

“You did not enjoy your voyage then?” 

“Enjoy it!” exclaimed Pincher in tones of disgust. 
**T lay there on the hard deck with a lot of chaps 
bustlin’ about puttin’ things tidy until it was beginnin’ 
to gct dusk. Then I began to feel a funny sorter 
motion, an’ I knew we must be gettin’ out to sca, so I 
rolled out on to the deck rubbin’ my eyes. 

*** Where am I?” says I, lookin’ round startled like. 

““A sailor chap who'd been coilin’ up a rope came 
across to me. 

** How the blankety blank did you get here ?’ he 
says, in a tone that wasn’t at all encouragin’. 

““* Where am 1?’ I cried in a wild sorter way. 
‘Don't tell me I'm out at sea!’ 

‘** Oh, I won't tell you if it will upset you,’ he says, 
with a nasty grin on his face; ‘you'll have quite 
enough trouble when you go before the old man. He's 
drownded two stowaways in his time, an—— Gct to 
your feet, my lad, here’s the skipper.’ 

“T got up, still rubbin’ my cyes, an’ a fierce-lookin’ 


; cove came up. 


‘“* Stowaway ?" he says, in a voice that always 
reminds you of when you turn on the cold water tap in 


“ How do you come to be here?” 
thundcrel the skipper. 


mistake for the hot one. 
feciin’, but I knew I'd got to kcep up my dignity. 

**T presume as you're the captain,’ I says politely 
touchin’ my cap. * Might ! trouble you,’ I says, * to 
put me ashore as quickly as possible ?’ 

* Evidently he was surprised to find who he was 
dealin’ with, for he didn't speak for a long time, an’ 
there was a sorter dazed expression on his face. The 
sailor cove started conchin’ and chokin’ as though he 
wanted to laugh but didn’t dare. 

*** How do you come to be here ?’ asked the skipper, 
an’ I told him that after bringin’ same baggaze aboard 
I'd felt a bit done up an’ laid down in the shade by a 
motor-car for a bit of rest an’ fallen asleep. 

“* You aren't as clover a liar as you look,’ he says, 
when I'd finished up quick, feelin’ it was only waste of 
breath to go on, * Ul decile wot to do with you later 
on. Meanwhile geet back underneath the motor-car, 
for if you can sleep so sound there, you won't miss 
your grub. Keep an eye on him, Jim, an’ tell the men 


It gave me a sorter shivery 
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Ocr. 12, jy, 
nent —- 
if I catch any of ’em givin’ him any fool 
’em.’ 
“With that he walked away 
me by tho arm. 
“* Think yourse!f lucky he didn't have You cia 
overboaril,’ he says, : a 
“* Lucky,’ says I, ‘I wish he had!’ 
“* An’ I meant it, guv’nor, for white Fd been + ’ 
to the skipper, a most awful feelin’ had con. » 
which I knew wasn't only fear. My head «. 
round an’ round, an’ there was a fc olin’ insil.- 
Td never had before an’ never want to have . 
**T suppose,’ I says, feeble-lite to the s 
“you couldn't get me a drop of brandy 7’ 
“Well, it was a civil question, gay'nor, py 
was no call for cruelty, so to speak, but that!) 
grinned an’ said he'd ask the skipper if he 
mea pice of nice, fat boiled pork. 
“That did it, guv’nor, for hours leania’ ., 
sile I watched the sea goin’ up an’ down, an yj 
I'd got enough pluck to jump into it. fo diiey 
what happened, twenty angry captains woul lini). . 
troubled mo then, all I wished was to feol wells. \ 
to have a go at the beggar wot had mention-l i. | 
rx, an’ if I lived through it, another wo 
loomin’ doctor who'd told me to take a “rx 
“Tt was late in the evenin’ before T beoin is: | 
better, an’ as soon as I began to feel better | he 1:5 
fecl hungry, so I went to the captain an’ told hin 
“** My lad,’ he says, * you'll havea shin’ bis) 
glass of water in the mornin’ an’ only thai ens 11! ; 
want to be bothered attendin’ an inquest in s 


rill 


an’ tho sailor ; ; 


Ul 


Perhaps they'll feed you better in the prison yvouil 5 
to for this little jaunt.’ 
“Well, guv’nor, I saw that the situation vo: 


desperate, so to speak, an’ I couldn't think 
when, just as I was goin’ to try an’ find the s: 
offer him all ('d got for a glass of beer an’ sin tnt. 
an’-cheese, I saw the old boy whose bays Vd by vi! 
on board, strollin’ on the deck, smokin’ sn 0) +- 
dinner cigar, an’ very meck-like I went up te lien. 
‘I told him wot I'd told the captain aber i) 
asleep an’ how they was starvin’ me, an’ te! 4 


that my only chance was for a gentleman of ii. og 
like himself to take up my caso. 
“*T'll seo the ca to 


ptain,”’ he says, an’ off he 
the leidre 

“Now it happened that 
had just been hovin' a few werds sith 
the chief engineer, ‘cos the vr- 
was runnin’ badly, an’ when t | 
cove in a pompous sorter way ts! | 
him about me, he told him to ot . 
place where he'd already cries | 
chief engineer. 

“That dil it, quv’nor! Toe 
if the captain had explained this.) 
the old boy, he'd have taken nes cic 
trouble, but he thoueht hint: 
important sorter chip, 
furious an’ meant to cet bi 

“Very red in the face bes tt 
to follow him to the purscr’s 

“** Purser,’ he save. talin 
five pound note, “TL wish is 7: 
centleman’s fare, prepare a ! 
him an’ give him the vaeon 
to me at the captiin’s tabl-. 
you'd like something to cat n> 
says tome. ¥ 

“Well, Lwas on it like a bir |. 
purser looked puzzled, but |: 
out a tic':ct an’ ordered a von! 
meal. Lor’, it was the funni 
you ever saw next ae aa tha 
wut al 


ead 


me in old tows sit 

xompous old boy an’ a vers 
Kokin' woman, catin’ ai jets 
breakfast, with the cavtein 

me an’ not speakin’ ao wil) 


anyone. 

“PH have that fellow «4: 
stowaway when we reach port. : 
tke old boy. 

“*T shall take full res;on-ihi 
his presence on board, an’ Vil 
the langhin’ stock of the country,’ says | 
boy. 

An’ he won. The passengers bezan t» ! 
was a good joke, they took the old boy's =i i. 
the men did, an’ the women were angry. 
doin’ the grand in the first-class cabin, an 
tho captain cave way, apologised to the ob! 
shifted to the second-class cabin, where | 
more comfortable, had quite a pleasant \ 
got a fiver from a collection, which was mv! 

“You'd have done badly if it hadn't boon 
kind-hearted old gentleman,” I said. 

* He wasn’t kind-hearted,” said Pin h. 
pompous an’ I sumined him up well. ‘ther 
of men wouldn't give tuppence to a siar.in 
bein’, but if they thongnt they was 2 sin te ; 
nuisances of themselves to other people, an Ie : ! 
upon as important, thesd spend a siul | 
There's a lot in studyin’ human nature.” 

(Another Yarn by Pincher Next Wee'-) 
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Mark postcards “ Rent.” (See pase 388.) 


Werx ENDING 
Oct. 12. 1911. 
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i re Half-guineas Offered to 
en Oe eaters this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 45. 
a@yRoD HERRING (POLITICAL). i : 

Fr the folowing definition of this phrase the prize 

_ Gi. has been awarded to P. H. Blick, Marsh 
Los, Stouchouse, Gloucester : 
“fu asa red herring drawn across a trail will put a 
die off the scent, so politicians will sometimes cause 
the «itention of the electorate to be drawn away, by 
iater-ibly making much of a minor point, while they 
cnuiw er to their own advantege the greater question. 

2) GS? } E. 

@ MON eS Thornyhedge Road, Gunnersbury, was 
thei uier in this contest, with the following : 

‘> pame of a character in Mrs. Centlivre’s play, 
AU! Siroke fora Wife, which has become a household 
iar | -icaifying the “realman.” In the play ‘Colonel 
Be ell? impersonates the Pennsylvanian Quaker, 
“sion Pure,” and wins ‘‘ Miss Lovely” from her 

wwiiin before the “ real Simon Pure ” turns up. 

3) f° 
Or ce explanation was received from J. Swallow, 
jin Ticuith Street, Exeter, and was thus expressed : 

i}.is means an organised massacre of any particular 
c4 of the Russian people. In English journalism 
, is chieily applied to a massacre of Russian Jews, 
Yio word is related to the Russian “ grom,” meaning 
carter. Aeccentuated on the second syllable, it 
, wholesale devastation, as by a thunderbolt. 
(!) GREE CALENDS. 

i, prize was won by W. Nixey, 73 Thornyhedge 
1. 1, Gunxersbury, who defined the above expression in 
Woe bras: 

‘his was a Roman synonym for “ never,” because 
t's Crecks did not reckon by Calends which in the 
Henan svstem was the first day of each month, the 
vy on which rents, ete., were paid. Hence a promise 
1 pay onthe Greek Calends was a repudiation of a debt. 
(3) A CAVEAT (LEGAL). 

The winner, DL. Davies, Poste Restante, Merthyr, 

fiithd the following explanation : 

Ifa person has an interest in any particular matter 
sid wishes to protect himself he enters a ‘‘ warning ” 
in tte books of @ court or public office. This is called 
«Caveat. No step can then be taken without his 
1 viving notice so that he can appear and object. 

(©) CONVERSATIONS (DIPLOMATIC). 

The altempt selected as the best was contributed by 
I. en ments, 57 Albany Street, Leith, and was thus 
wopaed : 

“Conversations” are the free discussions, on equal 
tris, of a diplomatic situation between authorised 
hy i-cntatives of two nations, who have powers to 
}topose compromises, Any arrangements mace 
Ksween them must be sanctioned by their countries 
Lovie being carried out. 

THE EVENINGS. 

» draving in rapidly. During these, time hangs 
vr. heavily on’your hands if you have nothing to do. 
Monv people would like to turn these hours of wasted 
(wigy to some profitable use. Well, here is your 
«jj ortunity, Why not enter for the Knowledge Tests ? 
_ these Knowledge Tests are the simplest things 
inexinable. Every day you come across a phrase or 
wed in the pepe which has some interesting origin. 
\va know that origin, but then everyone doesn't. 
‘lor example, the word “ boycott,’ which is one 
(1 tie Knowledge Tests set this week. You know 
\+. well what “to boycott ” anything is, don't you ? 
\\cil. why not tell me on a postcard? I am offering 
‘1 half a guinea for telling me the mcaning of that 
ver! among others. 

hich week I give half guineas for the clearest and 
\\ | ¢splanations of half-a-dozen words or phrases. 
"can enter for one or all of them. All you have 
te todo is to get a oscar, write out your explana- 
"a and post it. You will be spending your long 
Pi aah to ad eanlage, and at the same time passing 
“i [acasantly, 

"i. Week the words and phrases which I invite you 
“explain are as follows : 

(1) Boycott. 

(2) The Eighty Club. 

(3) Parishioner of Stepacy. 

(4) Superman. 

(5) Nonconformist Conscience. 

(6) The Noble Art. 
‘ T want all my readers to enter this simple 
‘howledge test. 
aint of all write the word or phrase you clioose 
a ‘Le Lack of a posteard, and put your explanation 

as short and precise a way as you can—in any 

“-r, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
yur name and address. 
is ir may sendin your explanation of all the six if you 

‘a a cach must be written on a separate postcard. 
uress’ your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 

“suis Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 

Phi. not later than Thursday, October 12th. 
need send all your postcards for this competition 

ut eavelope, provided it is addressed as abovr" 


contin 


if 


I want a neat definition of an earthguake 


Ua KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 
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HOAXED BY SHAM AIRMEN. 

Ir seems only the other day that the flying 
machine was evolved, yet already the svindler 
and the practical joker have sought to make capital 
out of it. 

A short while ago, for instance, a self-styled 
aviator arrived on foot at a little French town near 
Calais, and calling on the mayor, introduced himself 
as a certain world-famous airman whose name he 
gave. 

He wes got up for the occasion in oilskins and 
goggles, and his face and hands were plentifully 
besmeared with grease and dirt. His aeroplane, he 
said, had broken down in a field a few miles away, 
ae he requested shelter, food, and a temporary 
joan. 

All he asked for was quickly forthcoming, and 
not until more than twenty-four hours after he had 
taken his departure did the worthy mayor discover 
that he had been cleverly duped by a plausible 
rascal. 

Not long ago the people of Harwich were hoaxed 
by four sham bluejackets, who bore upon their caps 
the device, H.M. “ Airship No. 1.” They appeared 
in the town late one evening, and pretended to be 
members of the crew of the famous airship recently 
wreked at Barrow. Half the inhabitants of 
Harwich quitted their beds at an uncarthly hour 
next morning in order to see them fly away—to 
find that they had been beautifully ‘* spoofed.” 

During the recent European circular flight, 
again, a sham airman called at several places 
between Berlin and Brussels, and_ collected 
altogether nearly £140 on the strength of a cock-and- 
bull story of a broken aeroplane and a disabled 
mechanic. ‘ 


E2SBO 


NOW AWARDED FOR THE 
PARROT’S COMMENTS. © 


Another £10 offered this Ce, 
week. 


Fresu from the adventure of being taken for a spy, 
the Parrot has been to a fashionable wedding. At this 
marriage com:one for luck threw an o'd shoe after the 
bride, but unfortunately hit the bridegroom on the head, 
and we wish you to tell us in a fifth line to the unlinished 
verse below what the Parrot said on the subject. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme 
nor scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but 
it may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than 
three. 

Your line must have some bearing on the rest of the 
verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in consolation gitts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
in an envelope, inclose a small coa- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. VPiease! 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: . . A 

Al the wedding of Gertie de Vere, 
Someone threw an old shoe at the bride; 

But the bridegroom it struck on tie head, 
And the Parrot in syupathy evied: 

An esample last line, which must not be used, might 
read a3 folluws: ** Well headed, old nan? 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
_ Weite the Parrot’s comment on peated, aud address it to the 
; ; reet, Tondon, wW.C. If you like you 


ee. 
he top left-hand corner, Attempts 
ctuber Iti. 

d @ bata prize of £5 wil 
divided. In adaition 
ed to the conipetitors 


a 
reve net bi 
vu the sender o 

In the event of «tie this su 
my gilts of 10s. each will be 


fthe atterap" 


v 
WTe Muy CHICK on this 


RESULT OF “MARY” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tuk prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to L. B. Row.ey, 98 Hastings Road, 
Swadlincote, for the following: 
Young Mary arranged by mistake . 
‘No mect Charlie and Hugh the same night; 
When the two youths arrived on the scene, 
The Parrot cried out with delight: 
“She wanted a‘ single’ young man! 
Ten Consolation Gilts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 
F, Acdy, 82 Ladywell Rd., $.F.; H. Allen, 49 High 
Rd.. Willesden Green; H. Beck, 123 King’s Rd., 
Brighton; R. Cooke, Harrison Rd... Erdington; 
q P) Pisher, The Broadway, St. Ives; B. A. Morris, 
6 Mavfeld Rd., Southampton; Mrs Ronald, 22 Sterey 
St., N. Woolwich: A. Shackleton, Bar Cottace, Simon- 
stone, Burniey; W. H. Vick, &9 Ennisin Te Rd., Liver- 
pool; J. Wiliams, 1 Gt. Hampton St., Birmingham. 


Dung “eru good one is—— 


The strengthofbody,nerves 
and brain is increased by 


Quaker Oats. Science 
proves this. Besides, 
Quaker Oats reduces the 
family food bills by supply- 
ing more nourishment at 
lesscost thanany other food. 


YOU CAN PROVE THIS. 


A thirty days’ trial of Quaker Oats 
in your home will prove these 
facts. Begin the test to-day! 


No dust and dirt 
can get in this 
Sealed Packet. 


BEFORE YOU GO TO DANCES 
READ THIS BOOK. .. « 


HOW AND WHAT 
TO DANCE. 


By William Lamb. 


Price Is. at all Booksellers, or 1s. 2d. po. t paid from 
A. F, Sowtrer, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


2c NO OPERATION !! 
AS" NO MEDICINE !!! 
IF YOUR EYES ARE WEAK 


LEARN How to Make Tham STRO WZ. 
. eyes 8 art or burn, or are strened 
ym headache, you nerd Dr. Gilbert 
method of seit 


os 


astigmatism are ¢ 
shape). Ce ™ 


The book is 
to extend its valuable cc 

a bute book at 
rand be indep entof spectic Sem: hisapportur ity 
and i for a FRER copy todyy, Get away from the 
spectacle habit. See Natare wit h the niked eyes 
not through glass windows. (ily send your near ane 
address, sesh ‘as tiosl U lereigu, posteye stamps, but do it 
Now. Address — ' , 

E. P, PERCIVAL, NEU-VITA EYE INST. (Esti. 190%), 


97-06 Exchange Building, Southwark, London. 
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OUR SERICS OF REMARKABLE DISAPPEABANCES. 


A, 


Y 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN BRIGHTON. 


Ox Sunday, March 29th, 1885, a young Brighton 
lady, Miss Emma Dash, was out walking on the 
frout with her mother. 

‘They were both well-known residents of the 
town, Mrs. Dash being the proprietress of a large 
boarding-house there, in the conduct of which she 
was assisted by her daughter. The latter was an 
attractive girl, tall and stately, possessing a full 
rounded figure, ripe red lips, and a pair of fine cyes 
that she knew well how to make use of. 

The two ladies were sauntering slowly along, 
enjoying the sca air, when a gentleman came up 
and spoke to them. Addressing Miss Dash by 
naine, he claimed to have met her at a subscription 
bail some time previously. 

“Tam,” he said, “ Captain McDonald, a master 
mariner, staying at Brighton fora week-end holiday.” 

Miss Dash did not remember him. Nevertheless, 
neither she nor her mother showed any resentment 
at being accosted by a man who, even on his own 
sowing, was a stranger to them. 

There was a reason for this. Miss Dash, for all 
her good looks, was no longer in her first youth. 
S*e confessed to being “ about twenty-nine.” 

She was not disposed to throw any slightest 
chance away; and so, when her new-found 
acquaintance suggested a drive to Lewes, followed 
by a dinner, she readily agreed. 

Wooed and Won In Stix Hours. 

Captain McDonald, as he called himself, pro- 
fessed himself deeply smitten by the lady's charms ; 
proved himsclf an ardent wooer. Within less than 
six hours of their meeting on the front they were an 
engaged couple, within six days of it they were 
man and wife. 

The wedding took place at St. James's Church, 
Brighton, on Saturday, April 4th, which was the 
day following Good Friday. It was a quict affair, 
but several friends of the lady’s were present. 

The honeymoon was spent at Chichester. It 
was necessarily a very brief one, for Captain 
McDonald had, he explained, to return on board 
his vessel. She was, he said, named the Corcoran, 
and he proposed to take his newly-wed wife on 
& voyage in her to New Zealand. 

Accordingly, on the Tucsday following the 
Saturday wedding-day the couple returned to 
Brighton from Chichester, and Captain McDonald 
left the same night for London by the train leaving 
Brighton at 8.40 p.m., his wife secing him off from 
the station. It was arranged that he was to send 
for her either the next day or the day following. 

He did not send for her, however. and after 
wailing three or four days, Miss Dash, or Mrs. 
McDonald as she now called herself, set off to 
London in search of him. But here a cruel dis- 
iflusionment awaited her. He had given the 
Grand Hotel, London, as his address, but no such 

erson had registered there. Inquirics at Lloyd's 
showed that there was no such vessel in existence 
as the Corcoran. 


The Man in the Highland Costume, 

Reluctantly, the unhappy young woman came 
to tle conclusion that she had been the victim of 
an adventurer, 

Months passed by. There was no trace of the 
missing bridegroom. Then, on a day towards the 
end of July. there occurred one of these extraordi- 
nxiy coincidences which are so common in fiction, 
so rare in real life. 

A gentleman, who had cen present at Miss Dash’s 
wedding, attended a butchers’ garden-party at 
Walham Green, London, and there he saw a gentle- 
man dressed in Highland costume whom he at once 
identified as Captain McDonald. 

“* Hallo, Mac,” he said, clapping him on the back, 
“T did not know you were ashore.” 

The individual addressed asked him what ho 
meant, and was reminded of the Brighton marriage. 

“It certainly was not me, as I can easily prove,” 
he said. ‘“ Iam a salosman at the Centra! Meat 

Market. My name is Malcolm. I never saw or 


oe 7 6 iret =a ° 
A hollow ground raiser!” That is barberous! I want better ones. 
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heard of any Miss Dash. Moreover, I 
have a wife ring: whom I married years 
ago.”* 

e There was a lot more conversation, 
and when it was su, ted to Mr. Malcolm 
that he should meet Miss Dash at the 
house of a mutual friend and “face the 
matter out,” he readily agreed. The 
interview took place accordingly, and 
Malcolm was at once recognised by the 
lady as McDonald, the man she had 
married. 

But Malcolm would not admit that he 
had ever set eyes on the lady before, let 
alone married her, and the upshot of it was that 
he was given into custody, and charged with 
bigamy. ; 

The trial came off at the Old Bailey in the follow- 
ing September, and a perfect cloud of witnesses 
swore to his identity with the man calling himself 
Captain McDonald. Besides Miss Dash herself, 
there was the clergyman who married them, his 
curate, the four witnesses of the marriage, the 
cabman who drove them to Lewes and Chichester, 


hotel waiters, chambermaids, porters, and 
others. It seemed impossible they could all be 
wrong. 


A Scar and a Missirg Tooth. 

Moreover, it was proved that McDonald had a 
certain peculiar scar on his forehead. Malcolm 
showed a similar scar. McDonald had lost an eye- 
tooth, a most unusual circumstance in a man of his 
age. So, too, had Malcolm. Anybody, at this 
stage of the case, would have opined that the 
prisoner was undoubtedly guilty. 

Yet the evidence for the defence seemed equally 
conclusive as to his innocence. A dentist proved 
that he had extracted the missing eye-tooth from 
Malcolm’s jaw at a date subsequent to his alleged 
marriage with Miss Dash. The scar was similarly 
explained away. 

Malcolm’s employer swore positively that the 
accused was on duty at the meat market at 4 a.m. 
on the Tuesday following Good Friday, which was 
the day when Captain McDonald was most certainly 
in Miss Dash’s company, first at Chichester and 
afterwards at Brighton. 

Moreover, on the evening of this same day, 
between nine and ten, there was a fire at a shop 
in the Clerkenwell Road, where Malcolm was well 
known, and many independent witnesses, including 
a fireman, a policeman, and the proprictors of the 
place, swore that he was there helping the firemen 
to put out the flames. Yet it was absolutely certain 
that the man who married Miss Dash, whoever he 
was, was at that time travelling to London 
by the train leaving Brighton at 8.40 p.m., 
and which did not reach London Bridge until 
10.36 p.m. 


Only at Brighton a Few Days. 

It was not denied that Malcolm was at Brighton 
during part of the week-end when he was alleged 
to have married Miss Dash, but here again the 
evidence of independent witnesses told in his favour. 
The manager of the Victoria Hotel, Brighton, swore 
that Malcolm stayed there on Good Friday, Satur- 
day (the wedding day), and Sunday, slecping at the 
hotel each night. In this the witness was corrobo- 
rated by his wife, and by several barmaids, wait- 
resses and chambermaids. 

Finally, as if to clinch the matter, the manageress 
of the Clarendon Hotel, at which the wedding 
breakfast was served, swore that she remembered 
the incident perfectly, that she took special notice 
of the bridegroom, and that the prisoner in the 
dock was most certainly not the man. 

The upshot of it all was the jury, completely 
puzzled and bewildered, were unable to agree, 
and a new trial was ordered. At this second 
trial, which lasted from the 16th to the 24th of 
October, the evidence was in the main a repetition 
of that given previously. Yet this time the 
jury apparently believed the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and disbelieved those for the defence, 
for they found the prisoner guilty. 

He was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude, 
the maximum penalty for the offence for which 
he was tried, the judge saying that he quite agreed 
with the finding of the jury. 

Yet the evidence for an alibi was of the strongest 
possible kind, and we have seen since then, in the 
case of Adolf Beck, how a string of witnesses can 
be wholly mistaken as to the identity of a person 
whom they had known only casually, and for a 
comparatively brief period. 

(Next Week: ‘ The Lost Lord Anglesey.”) 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After.” 


This Plain-spoken New Work Pc.2-'5 
Seorets that Every Adult Should En 


fee 
whoa 


The event of the publishing season, so far as tle. 1 
Purity books are concerned, is the publicatiny 
standard work on Marringe, by Mr. A. Dennison Joes | 
appearance at the ant moment is es} ceial'y ties}... 5 
of the startling evidence givin before the Royal ¢ 
on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorii-, 
aud unfearing writer on those subjects, but in Lis‘ \) 
Before—and After’’ he has surp.ssed all his fori. y . 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid )) 
work, which every man or woman already marric! ox « 
plating marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken ain. y, 4] 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-1\.01 ‘ 
author deals with the great subject of Marrias: 
comprchensive and fascinating manner, giviu~ t.} 
whether mate or female, invaluable information, | 
gecret advice imyossible to obtain elsewi ere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has lone bem j 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very four |i: ) 
national well-being. 

The union of a man and a woman “for letter ir 
the most important event in the life of any ints. 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends tho future of the ia 
happiness of the individuals concerned, 

Such an event demands therefore the most ¢ rv‘ 
tion on the part of thoso who contemplate cuter 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those nen and wowen 1)’ ! 
should take steps to ascertain the very be-t cor 1.) : 
aficr marriage. They cannot find there thixy- «1. 5 
selves. They must rely upon the expericuce of «i 
rience always difficult to get on so delicate a sw ie i ; 

But‘ Marriage: Befcre—And After’’ tells you wig woe 
to know about these most important matters. ; 

It contains the accumulated secrets of tle les’ note 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unubt.au. e « 7a 
very expensive medical works, x 

It s ows how in young men tio ght essnes< 
knowledge is repensib'e for untold anit imomisd r= 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of } Wate tty 
too, has led to unspeakable suffering anil hb. : 
disasters. 

‘And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. — 

Skilfully the uuthor guides his readers past t) 
suites and pitfalls that lie about the peth of 1) | ‘ 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, viel bia. A 
comfort and enjoyment greatly incr-ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE FAARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ERJOYRENT. 


He explains also how the result cf following © ris 5 
is secn in better home life, healthier of!spriiy, a: i 


incss. 

me in another part of this bo. k youare =!aws toss 

aide asainst those habits which destroy love, ae! t 
flighting sins ¢f which married pe. yl¢ know so run 

For obvicus reasons the complete contents «tt 
cannot be summarised Lore. In the flowin: 
some ofthe most important and valuable yp. 
arc neccasarily left out. But enouxh remntins to es 
idea of what this great Lock is hke, and hy s | 
address be!ow you cen reed the whole work trois! : t 
iu your own private time. . ae . 

Here is just the bare outline of what this lo. 5 ° 
skele‘on stripped, as it w-re, of its flesh. 


CUAPTER I.—The future of the chi.d—Lreadful ov 
er ‘hich t Result of ear 
— at which to marry.—Result of ear: 
par atsiarded arios’ patent, -What a ae byslcon suy> : 
ages.— Reltgicn and marriage.—Law of choice I by 
nrents.—Leve.— False love.—How not tu be mile \ 
br cak hearts.—Advice.— When nct to marry. “a 
- iveness, its use and ubuse —Wrs 
CHAPTER I10 lor marsioges— Useful inferipution 
CHAPTER IV.-Important Phy-tolovical Pucts.-lin- | 
wishto become parents.— The father's influence. 1 
ot:. (A most valuable chapter ths, which ell marta i 
to rend). 
CHAPTER V.- Mainly about the Baby ard nursing. a 
CHAPTER VI.—The law cf tho Husban?,- The husban isa 
CHAPTER VII.—The Jaw of the Witc.- Tho wife’s + 
Right«, etc. 

CHAPTER VIII.—fubjects of which more mizht be s* 1 
This wonderfully interesting and informative ! 
be read and studied by every young mim aids 

evgaged to Le married, as well ce by those whe 
marriid, Married men and women must te... t! 
those contemplating warriage ought tu read it. 
Writ2 then for this book now. oa) om 
€e'dom have Celicate subjects Leen dealt with su + : 
uncompiomising 2% way. . ‘actual 
There is no shulling or beating alout the Tn! f : 
straightforward explanation cf mat crs tou tidy 4 : 
explication which everyone can follow nual wi 
which gives the most valuable assistance to alls : 
and to all who aré Loping tu shortly merge theirs 
ther’s. A 
“The dsmand for copies of this book is nlready ese . 
the danger is that the whol edition wil. be Adon y 
Mike sure of getting your epy thea t, 
to day. , _ 
rill up this coupon and post it off. By retires 
will be sent you in under plain cover. 
= 
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To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., oa 


dia F t 


writ 


109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St, Leu 
Dear Sirs, sf toi 
Lenclose 1s. 2d. Please serd me post free Tv) te 
copy of “Marriage ; Before— and Aftc:. 


ADDRESS.........ceceseeeseeee teasesseoneseres 
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How the Aviator Finds His Way when in the Air. 


Ayoxcst the numerous requirements of the air- 
man. not the Ieast im rtant is his air-map. The 
okl-ti-ioned maps, from which we learnt our 


peor 


{ins by, and so the air-map has now made its 
app arance both in this country and on the 
(Cor inent. 


for the recent air race round Great Britain a 
map was designed by Messrs. Grahame White and 
Mevander Gross, and a section of this map, which 


v. moduced by the Geographia Designing and 
Pulli-iing Company, is given in our first illustration. 

(iineing at this picture, you will notice that a 
evin of country fourteen miles broad has been 
picked ont, and down the centre of this strip the 


ji of the airmen’s flight is indicated by a dotted i 


Each section of the journey was marked off | 


ly cne thick black line, YY in picture, and 
railways, riverz, woods, and roads were all clearly 
shown. water being picked out in blue, and woods 
in ereen on the original map. 

But von will also notice that there is a margin on 
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apiy at school, are not quite suitable for ; 


14 MILES ae 
ROADS 
RIVERS (seu, 

RAILWAYS —==s=—=" WOODS nc Co 


) 
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by steering his machine thus he will arrive at his 
destination just as a ship reaches port by the aid of 
her compass. 

This map was fixed in a special frame imme- 
diately in front of the airman, so that during the 
great race he could refer to it for guicance 
without any inconvenience. 

Upon the completion of each stage in the race 

| the gi referring to that part of the country over 
| which he had just flown was wound off on toa 


oD 
= av »® 


A danger signal on the airs | Another 


| t Lon danger signal, 
| man'simap: it indicates the 

i 

i] 

f 

| 

i 


¢ ; marking the position of 
presence of tall chimneys. church stecples. 
roller, the next section of the race being then 
| displayed. 

pen one side of the map was his compass, and 
on the other a dial. or speedometer, from which he 
‘could learn the pace ut which he was flying; 
: while on his wrist he wore a watch. Thue, with 
the least possible incon- 
venience, the airman wis 
able to obtain all the 
necessary information to 
help and guide him on his 
hazardous journey. 

The map to which we 
have referred was, of course, 
a somewhat exceptional pro- 
duction, prepared particu- 
larly for that race; but it 
is not the only air-map 
which has appeared. On 
the contrary, another con- 
|. taining even more informa- 
HY tion than the one quoted is 
that drawn out by the 
French Army Geographical 
Department recently. This 
map, besides marking woods 
and forests, roads and hills, 
includes red crosses to mark 
the spots where it is 
dangerous for aviators to 
land, as well as the places 
which they are likely to be 
making for. 

Thus, for instance, an 
aeroplane shed is marked 
by the device shown in the 
second sketch, while an 
aviation ground appears as 
in the third picture. The 
locality of tall chimneys is 
made equally clear, asshown 
in sketch No. 4, and the 
Each section Steeples of churches figure 


wd off by one thick, black line (sec picture), and route, roads, and every. as in the fifth illustration. 


Ase of the air-map used in the great race won by M. Beaumont. 
" 
t 
iD 


ri vrerssary were carefully noted. The route was marked by a straight line, and 


It is obvious that before 


nts for the change of direction shown by the compass in the second section. long all civilised countries 


ttocr-ide of the chart, in which further information 
tor the airman is contained. 

Tuhing the margin on the right-hand side first, 
‘o-can see an undulating line, marked XX. This 
“ows the aviator the varying height of the country 
ro which he is flying. The stage here shown is 
ow-lving, flat country, but at Hendon the line has 
"ren -omewhat, and shows an elevation of 150 feet 
is conipared with 85 feet at Brooklands. 

‘ow turn to the left-hand margin, and you will 
rane! points of the compass marked out, while 
uw. Tl the centre of the dial runs a dotted arrow, 
Ho sis the course the airman must follow 

"i: his flight from Brooklands to Hendon, and 


cay 


Me the 


ole : , , , 

‘ “ke on his map And this little | siyn 

“ (irman there denotes an _ aviation 
lane shed lies, ground, 


will have to be mapped out 
along these lines, the use of different colours being 
employed in order to make everything clear to 
the airman at a glance. Indeed, in France the 
work is already being proceeded with, and before 
long the whole of that country will be properly 
charted for the benefit of aviators. 
The French Army map to which we have referred 
was the first air-map ever designed for the 
particular use of aeronauts. 


MADE HIM SHUDDER. 

Two gentlemen walking together came by a 
stately new building. 

‘* What a magnificent structure,” said one. 

“Yes,” replicd the other, ‘* but I cannot bear 
to look at it, often as I pass it.” 

‘That is strange. Why not ?” 

‘Because it reminds me that the owner built 
it out of the blood, the aches and groans of his 
fellow-men, out of the grief of crying children, the 
woe of wailing women.” 

“Gracious! What is the owner? A money- 
lender or a pawnbroker, or something of the 
kind ?” 

“Oh, no, he is a dentist !” 
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LAID UP THREE WEEKS WITH A 
BAD BACK. 


“Tt was a chill that upset my kidneys.” says Mr. 
H. Hill, of Franchise Cottages, Chapel Street, 
Lower Cam, near Dursley, “and soon afterwards 
I began to euffer with such pain in my bick 
that I had to lie up for three weeks. could 
hardly move. I was just like those pictures 
of sufferers from backache (‘Every Picture Tells a 
Story’) which one often sees in the papers. After 
stooping I had to put my hand to my back to 
ease the pain in getting upright. I felt all day 
as if I could go to sleep, and there seemed to be a 
kind of mist before my eyes. 

“TI was told I ought to try Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills,” Mr. Hill goes on to say, “and 
after the first few days of the treatment my lack 
was decidedly better. The pills relieved the 
kidneys splendidly. and after a fair trial I felt ‘as 
fit as a fiddle’ again. 

“Tam always reconmending Doan’s Pills. I 
cannot speak too highly of them.” 

When the kidneys are ill the whole body is 
being slowly poisoned. That is why kidney com- 
pizint is so serious, and why it so often ends 

atally. Doan’s backache kidney pills cleanse and 
eh heal the kidneys, and so cure the cause of 
idney trouble, backache, rheumatism, dropsy. 
urinary disorders, gravel, languor, weakness, and 
unnatural drowsiness. 

2/9 a box, 6 boxes 13/9; of all dealers. or from 
Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W. Don't ask for backache or 
kidney pills —eake distinctly for Doan's Backache 
Kidney Pills, the same as Mr. Hill had. 


Heart Pains, 
Palpitations. 


It is our intention to give away 10,600 of these generous sam- 
ple supplies of the OXIEN Treatinent for the Heart t> genuine 
sulferers from Heurt complaints. We do not require a penny in 
payment, as we are doing this to more thoroughly advertise tie 
preparation. This large sample supply ought to demousi rate to 
everyone who takes it the wonderful curative powers of OXIEN. 

OXIEN is guaranteed to be free of ull poisons. Poisons and 
opiates mercly stimulate the heart fora few hours. They do1o 
permanent good, and causea great deal of harm to other orius, 
OXIEN is a medicine in tablet form containing the « oucentra- 
ted extracts of several herbs of well-known curative powers— a 
mediciue provided by Nature. It is easy to take, and gives cer- 
tain permanent effects. 

OXIEN first corrects the digestion and ensures a pure blood 
supply. Its principal effects lie in the health it gives the nerves 
(the motive power of the heurt’s action) and upon the Heurt 
itself, OXIEN is a cleansing, purifying medicine that (eis 
down diseased waste tissue ond adds new healthy tivsue in its 
place. It regu'ates and aids the circulation of tbe hlovd, 

You need vot take OUR word for this, We bave ample proof 
cf what OXIEN does. We can refer to hundreds of people who 
can telleven better than we can what OXIEN has done for them. 

Among the people cured are noticed principal'y thoe who 
suffered from PALPITATION, SHORTNESS Ot BREA‘I1, 
HEART PAINS, FAINTING FITS, NEURALGIA AlLOUT 
THE HEART, GIDDINESS, NUMB_ SENSATIC}N IN 
LIMBS AND ARMS, COLD HANDS AND FEET (cenot ns 
bad circulation), ‘THROBBING VEINS AND BLOOD 
VESSELS, PAINS IN THE LEFT SHOULDER, DROPSY. 
A great number have been cured of Heart Disease that has re. 
sulted from RHEUMATIC FEVER and the poisons of 
RHEUMATISM in the system. 

An illustrated treatise on Heart Disease, written by n special- 
ist, together with a list of some of the people cured, will be sent 
with the Free Supply. Parcel sent in plain wrapper. Addres:: 
The Giavt Oxie Co., Ltd, (Dept. 6 D.T.’, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Loudon, E.C. 


DO YOU WANT 
ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persons will be provided with 

constant home work on AUTO-KNIT- 

TERS vy wholera’e hosiery Manu- 

facturere, Experience unnecessary, 

distunce immaterial. Write at once to 

A.M, GENZ & Co., 82 Belvoir Strect, 
Leicester, 


For the best definitions I will give five cigar cutters. Mark postcards “Quake.” (See page 388.) 
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h 
“A Tale of Love and the 
: Circus Ring. 


By J. P. LOUGHNAN. 


Tne caravans stood about, dark and motionless 
in the gathcring twilight, like ships at anchor on a 
green sea. Close by, an outlined shoulder of the great 
cireus-tent loomed up, and from the cases on the other 
side of its canvas wa!ls came an occasional snarl from 
some of the wild animals which formed the leading 
attraction of ‘‘ Alexander Mordant’s Magnificent 
Menagerie and Travelling Circus.” 

Meg Mordant looked up at Dick, as they stood 
in the shadow of an cmpty caravan. . 

“Yos,” she said; ‘‘father is sending him away 
to-day, Dick, so you will realise your ambition at last. 
With Wrattcsley gone, you will become * Animal 
Kinz’ to the old show, and then you will be able to 
have a try at training the black lion!” 

The young trainer drew in a shar) breath. The 
sudden certainty of an unexpected rise in his pro- 
fession seemed too good to be true; and yet, if 
Wrattesley went, he was sure of promotion. ’ 

But whv_is Walter leaving so suddenly, Meg?” 
he asked. ‘I can’t pretend he’s ever been my friend. 
But he’s good with the animals, a perfect artist with 
them all except the black lion. What made your 
father send him off, Meg?” . 

He could not see her blushes in the gathering 
darkness, but he noticed how she hesitated before 
teplying. 

‘It was because of somcthing Walter said to me 
this afternoon,” she said. “‘ He—-he asked me to be 
his wife, and when I refused, burst out into abuse 
a-against someone cise in the company. Father 
caine upon us unexpectedly just as Waltcr was 
swearing he'd get his own back on—on the other man, 
the man he thought I loved. Father said he'd have 
nothing of that sort between his assistants, and 
‘sacked’ Walter on the spot. And now I must be 
off!” she concluded hastily; and before Dick could 
say another word, she had left him alone in the 
darkness, . 

He stood for a few moments, lost in thought. A 
wild hope had leapt up in his heart. Could it be 
himself, he wondered, against whom Wrattesley had 
vowed vengeance, and, if so, was the “ Animal King ”’ 
right in his guess that Meg cared for him? Dick 
scarcely dared to hope so, end yet the girl had been 
obviously embarrassed when telling the reason of 
Walter's dismissal. It seemed presumptious tc think 
that Meg could ever care for him, and yet—— 

The very possibility filled him with elation, and he 
stepped out from the shadows with head erect. 

Before him was the little back entrance to the big 
tent, a door with wooden posts drivea into the ground. 
He walked over, pushed open the door, and passed in. 

The passage in which he found himself led straight 
down to the circus ring, while on either side of him 
stretched a single line of cages, the whole passage 
forming a capital T, with tho base of the letter giving 
en to the ring. 

Everything was in darkness, but Dick struck a 
match, and lighting a lantern that hung on a nail 
in the door-post, took down the lamp, and turned off 
to inspect the cages on his left. He had gone about 
thirty yards, swinging his lantern up to sce that 
each cage was properly barred for the night, when‘a 
sound of hurrying footfalls caused him to turn round 
and poer behind him, with the light raise high above 
his head. 

He was just in time to catch a glimpse of some 
crouching figure, which disappeared as he looked, 
between the gap in the cages, while a moment later 
he heard the wooden door swing to, as though someone 
had rushed through it in a hurry. 

For a few seconds Dick stood, wondering who could 
have been visiting the cages at such an hour. Then, 
with the sharpened perception which comes to those 
who deal much with wild creatures, Dick suddenly 
realised that something unusual was going on at the 
far end of the other passaze. 

Like some wireless message, the news seemed to be 
flashe:| from cage to cage, and a fever of restlessness 
seized each half-tamed captive behind the bars. 

And then, while Diek still stood, with eves glued to 
th> dark mouth of the opposite passage, a great dark 
form slowly emerged into the line of light, halted 
for a second at the juncture of the passages, and then 
softly padded off in the direction of the biz ring. Dick 
drew a deep breath through clenched tecth as he 
realised the truth. 

Someone had opened the cage of Pluto, the black 
lion, and the great brute, which even Wrattesley had 
failed to tame or train, was now loose in the circus tent ! 


To have a try at training this intractable beast 
had been one of the ambitions of Dick's life, and 
now his chance had come with a vengeance ; but there 
was no time to be lost. 

The young trainer ran swiftly back along the passage 
and out through the door. He went up into the 
nearest ‘caravan, ‘and with the aid of his lantern, 
found what he wanted. This caravan was full of 
stace “props,” but Dick turned from these to a 
corner in which lay a peculiar-looking, double-backed 
chair, made of wood ribbed with iron, and having 
an arrangement of straps slung between the two backs 
over the top of the scat. This was the animal trainer's 
chair, from behind which many an Animal King at 
Mordant’s hed taught the wild beasts their preliminary 
lessons in obedience. . . 

Dick took up the chair, and, passing his left arm 
through the straps, held it like a shicld with the legs 
projecting in front and the double-back jutting out on 
cither side of his body behind. Next he took a whip and 
a steel bar about two and a half fect long, and with 
these in his left hand, and the lantern in his right, 
started back to the tent. 

He hung the lamp just inside the teat door, and then 
began to crecp down towards the big ring, the entrance 
to which he reached without adventure. Here he 
paused to light another lamp which hung there, and 
then pecred out across the sandy strctch ahead. 

The lamp above him threw out long shafts of 
irregular light which streaked across the smooth 
surface of the circus ring, but for a time Dick could 
distinguish nothing save the moving shadows caused by 
the lamp’s swinging to and fro. Then, at last, on tho 
far side of the ring, a dim outline that stood out 
above the sand attracted his attention, and as he 
stared harder, the figure took on a more definite shape. 

Yonder, indeed, was no mere shadow, but the gliding 
form of a big beast, that crept noiselessly hither and 
thither, looking for some means of escape from the 
sanded inclosure. . 

But such escape, Dick know, was impossible. The 
ring wall was stcep and slippery, and the only exit 
lay where he stood. Back along this passage to his 
own cage the black lion must be driven; the brute 
must be mastcred, or his own career mus€ end, Dick 
told himself, as he stood there in the yellow lamp- 
light. Dick knew that to win where the former 


Animal King had failed would mean everything to him |: 


with his employer ; and it might mean more than that 
even. If he succeeded, perhaps Meg would accept 
him... 
He entered the ring and stood about a yard out 
from the wall, with his back towards it. All round, 
above him, rose up the tiers of empty seats, the red 
cushions in the lower circles showing up like streaks of 
blood in the lamp rays. The highest tiers were lost 
in shadow. From the cages behind him came the 
muffled sound of restless animals; and there, fifty 
yards in front, stood the escaped lion, now motionless, 
his whole attention concentrated upon the man who 
faced him so calmly. 

For several minutes man and beast stood eyeing 
each other across the intervening space. “Then Dick 
saw the gaunt form drop low, and begin to move 
stealthily towards him. he black lion was creeping 
to the attack, and Dick pulled himself together as he 
realised that the hour of his life was indeed at hand. 

The whip, a single thong of rhinoceros hide, hung 
by a loop from his rizht wrist, and in his right hand he 
gtipped the steel rod; and thus he stood, crouching 
behind the upturned Jegs of the training-chair. 

Slowly, slowly the great brute crept nearer. The 
minutes seemed like hours to Dick, as he stood there, 
waiting ; but every instant brought that gliding form 
closer, until at last the young trainer could look into 
the blinking yellow cyes, could see the black mane and 
sloping flanks of the creature which he meant to 
conquer. 

At a distance of some seven yards the lion paused 
and dropped flat upon the ground, with eyes flashing 
and tail swaying from side to side. It was crouching 
for the spring, and Dick, setting his teeth, fixed his eyes 
upon the terrible face of his opponent, and waited, 
with every muscle tense, for what he knew must 
follow. 

For one—two—three seconds they stood so, facing 
each other. Then Dick saw its muscles suddenly 
contract, and next instant the animal was in mid-air 
flying straight towards him. In the same moment 
pick tilted up his chair, and dropped back on one 
knee. 

The lion landed, with a great thud, upon the up- 
turned chair-legs, the force of his impact driving the 
lower prongs of the chair-back deep into the sand, 
and while still it clawed, clumsily trying to retain its 
position, Dick whipped four round-arm blows with his 
stecl bar right across its nose in quick succession. 

With a roar of rage and pain, the great brute slipped 
back off the chair legs, but Dick was after him at once, 
and, pushing the chair steadfastly before him, he plied 
the whip meantime with might and main. 

Snarling, clawing, snapping, the black lion slowly 
retreated foot by foot before the swing of that terrible 
whip. ‘The tables were turned now, for Dick was the 
attacker, and, try as he would, the astonished animal 
could never get to close quarters with his enemy. 


At the entrance to the passage the lion yi. 
furious effort to reach his adversary, but fros, 1. « 
the shelter of his chair Dick rained a secre of} , ; 
the infuriated beast. He was scarcely 6; 
the claws that came ripping like knives «i 
shoulders on more than one occasion. ‘ihr; 
cloud of whirling sand, he kept his gave y+ 
fixed upon the glaring eyes of the animal, 

He knew that a lion once squarely tea, - 
recognise and remember its master, an] y:': 
thrill of triumph filled him, for he felt that y. 
lion was now well on with its first lesson in ch. ; 

Covered in sweat and sand, his jacke; 1; 
ribbons, his breath coming in short sharp +! 
burricd the now half-cowed animal alony t}. 
passage to his cage. One parting stroke i) ., 
\ihip, and the brute had crawled in throu) 1! 
iron door, which was promptly pulled to behiy |: 

Dick had won, his future was assure:!, 

With difficulty the young man disentanse| 1: 
arm from the chair straps, and then stavcere| 
the exit door. His head was swimyiin- 
noticed that blood was oozing through sev cy)! 
rents in his torn jacket. With a tremendous, 
dragged himself to the door, aml, si, join. 
pitched headforemost on to the grass outsii: 

He was dimly conscious of someone who | 
above him calling his name; then os > 
grew blurred and uncertain, and he knew noni. 

* * * 


He opened his eyes upon the familiar surrey fi < 
of his own little caravan bedroom, but when }> ts)! 
to move an exclamation of pain was to « | | 
him. His arms and_ shoulders, he fossil. 
enveloped in bandages, and the slightest 11 
was agony. 

He looked about him, and as he did sv. | 
figure came and stood over him with :::i1 
It was Meg Mordant. 

*“How do you feel?” she asked. 

“Rather stiff and sore,” he confessed. “1.1 
realised at the time that I'd been hurt.” 

“You did splendidly !”’ she exclaimed. oi! ts 
saw a new light in her eyes which made his . 
with sudden clation, ‘You did splendidly, 0, 
and I have told father all about it.” 

“All about what, Meg ?”’ 

** About the black lion, and how he wae bot os. nd 
how you beat him back again.” 

** How was he Ict out ?” asked Dick. 

Meg's cyes flashed angrily as she answo i! lis 
was lIct out by Wrattesley. I saw him lease 24> i 
Jast night, and ran after him, but he got os 
then when I camo back I heard a noise ot | 
and guessed what had happencd, for I hiv : 
your time for visiting the cages. 

“Oh, Dick, how frightened I was to ! 
snarling of Pluto on the other side of the docs : 
somehow I felt that you would master hisn, 
Wrattesley had failed. Then, while 1 we- 
there, you came out and fell on your fase 
and—ani then I ran off to father, and we! 
and scent for a doctor.” 

There was a short silence before Dich <j. ' 0. 
Then : ‘‘ Megyie,”” he whispered, “1 want sou i): 
me something.” 

“ Yes, Dick, what is it ?°’ 

“Was it me Wrattesley was jealous of. iin yt 
tefused him ?" 

The girl turned her face away. “© \:~ | 
she said in a low voice, while the colour =)" 
her cheeks and brow. 

** And had he reason to be jealous, Me- 
ever care for me? For, Meg, you know | | 
don't you, darling, and if you can only =.) » ; 
for me a little, Pll be the happiest man els) |: 

‘ou care for me, Meg? Will you marry i. > 
eart ?”” . 

For a moment the lashes veiled her down 
Then she turned and bent towards him, at! ° 
on her face told him more than words. 

“Yes, Dick, I will marry you,” shv 
softly, and, leaning over, she touched hi: 
hers. Then sta up, her checks on fire. 

Alexander Mordant stood in the dei 
expansive smile upon his rubicund feature. 

*‘ Aha, Dick, my boy!” cried the venial j 
of Mordant’s Magnificent Menagcric, “| - 
almost convalescent already, and is it }:- 
added, with a knowing look at his dane): 
you mean to take Meg from.me, in addition | 
my Animal King, you young rascal ? ” 

And Dick said: “ Yes, if you please, >! 
Meg continucd to blush furiously. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. | 

“T can never marry you,” said the 
actress. 

** But,” pleaded the wealthy okl ma. 
you make my life happy for the short s 
he here? I am troubled with a werk 
heart.” 

“In that case I acecpt vou.” 

And yet they say faint heart nevei 
lady. 


Ludies, can you tell me “Why is the sound of the sea like a grumbling married couple?” (Turn to pr? 
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2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft 
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as velvet, wash well, and 
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Ark for it a Stamps 
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Tobacconist ioe 
or send Eample 
Maker. 
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E cco" writes, Itis simple and effective.” 
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BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


“ Appliance, 
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. Se Air Cushions, | 
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‘ida broken limb. 


Devantee” Cheap. 
SENT ON TRIAL, 
CATALOGUE FRER. 


CE. BROOKS, ag : 
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LADIES 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
ace without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Female Weaknesses 
and Irregularities. They are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Price, under 
Cover, 1/3 and 2/93 extra stiong, 4/6 
BALDWIN & Co.,Herb- Drug Stores, 
Electric Parade, Holloway, London. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


Offered Telow Whealesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Lady Murin Porsonby reesiven the a 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 


|2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable and 
useful blanket, size 50in. by TOin., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size Slin. by 70in. 

2Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 
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They are very goud 


rdvy with many thanks. 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of 
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with crimson. 
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Heartbrugs, Quilts, Table Iinen, Bed- 
&c.,Post Free, is, when writing, you meution 


CURTAINS and Cur‘ain Materiuls from the 
Makers. — Write to-day for Catalogue, Cusement 
Curtains, Serges, Linens, Hosiery, &c.—S. beach & 
Sons, The Looms, 142, Nottingham. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Thysical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulors, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
rent eealed, pust free, two etnmps.—P, J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.¢. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT: 
call or forward by post; full ralue per returr, or offer 
made.— Messrs Mrowning, Actual Manufacturers, 
63 Oxford Street, London (Kstab. 100 years. 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery man ovffering from 
Varicocele and its sccompanying debility and 
nervous weakness shoud send for illustratedcireular 
describing its successful treatment and cure oy the 
only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
rent scaled, post hee, two stamps.—E. B, Nortoa, 
ty & W Chancery Lane, london, W.C, 


SLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
saves u veur’s study: produces highest speed. Illus, 
booklet free.—Sl-an-Duployan Assocn., Ramsgate. 


BOOTS. - Save neurly “0° » buying factory direct, 
AGENTS WANTED. — Write for list, particulars, 
British t oot Co., 136 Portland Square, tol. 


we 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
eer ners by return. King & Co., 34 Hart St., W.C, 


YOUR ARTIFICIAL TEETH will keep 
firm in the mouth if you use " Dentrufyx Suction 
Powcer,” 1- per Tin. with directions, Sent post 
free from Dentrufyx Cou., & Taff street, Pontypridd, 


ASTROLOGY.—Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Pertner described, Busines 
Speculation, ( hinges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Plane 
etc, Send birth-dute, 1- P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


HEU MATISM,—Genuine inexpensive cure. 
sen te P.O. for recipe.—Gwynns, 33 Silverdae 
Avenue, Liverpool. 


DEPRESSION completely Cured by Mento 

i the mind wonderfully bright and 

Tone er tt per bottle ane Mento Co. 
in, WC. 


TROLOGY.— Kvente, Charges, Forturate 
pas Business Success, Mairimony. ‘Two years’ 
future added. Send birth vate, 1). P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Koad, Cardiff. 


ATB.— The Clarence Boarding Establish- 
Barer Esplanide, Cliftonvilie. Uniqne 
position, fucing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select cum- 
pany, moderate terms.— Apply Manager 


FOOTBALL FORECASTS. 
matically studied, not gues*work 
Corlett, Richmond Grove, Douglas, 


— Matcher syste- 
1’. menthly.— 
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‘ath Price. 


Size 4ft.4in. by 2ft. din. 


o» Oft. din. by Zit. Win. £46 7 6 


No charge for Packages. 


RILEY’S 
Combine Billiard 
& Dining Tables 


Fitted with Riley's Iatent 
Action for Ral-ing, Lowering «nd 
Levelling. A_bandsome piece of 
forn‘ture asa Dining Table and a 
high-class Billiard Table. Made in 
Mahogany, Ouk, Walnut, ete, 


Cash Prices and Sizes: 
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* £ih WO 
” + £4100 
vo Oft. din, by 4ft. 10in.... £32 00 


Or in 13 Monthly instalments, plus 
5 per cent. on nbove cash prices, 
Also in 18 Monthly Payments, 


Lecome, and the game 


Billiards at Home. 


The more billiards is played the more fascinating does it 
nit Riley's Miuiature Table is just as 
instructive aud interesting es ona stamard table, 
an additional attraction in your home for all as soon as you 
buy a Riley's. Whatever size your rocan there is a Riley 


Table to tit it. 


RILEY’S 
Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Table. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French 
Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, 
Low Frost-proof, Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Marking 
Bourd, Re:t, Ivory ur Crystalate Balls, ete, 
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Delivered Curriage Paid to any railway station in the United Kingdom at our risk, 
LIST FRKE. Folding Bag. telle Tubles frum £0,- 
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AGENTS WANTED 


(either sex), Private 
Christmaa Cards; Jarge commiasion; book free. 
Letters, Christmas Card Co., Clapton, London, 


WEAK MEN, rend for my two Books, FREI:. 
—Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


STREN@TH: How Lost: How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young und 
middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty: of Nerve Force and Debil ‘y in 
Men.—Sent seal on receipt of 4 penny stamps by 


Charies Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Uiepensary, Brud 
ford. Yorks. 
AGENTS WANTED, either sex. 


Private 
Xinas Cards. Low prices. Splendid free ean i 
Prompt delivery, Liberal commission, —" Rey 
89 Aldersgoto Street, London. 


PRIZE-WINNING" SPARKELETS.'—Two 
for lg; monthly terms, postage extra, For No.1 
Contest only six clieuts competed, four had prizes 
You ean be the next.—F, Fairgeod, 17 Kirkwoed 
Road, Peckham, 


£2580 FOOTBALL FORECAPTS.. 16 
monthly, or 36 to December S8th, pestageextra. 1 
am absvlutely the only aivertixer whe supplied 
Correc’ Foreca-ts last season. Ask for proots of wins, 
including Two £1,000 Foutball, Ancther Forecast, 
First Prize September wnd.—- F. Fairgeod, Wi 
Kirkwood Road, Veckhum, 
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s 10ts oVer pr i cipice 


nts nrrOws Vitally dany kre 
ts Out,’ inVariably orders 
* Leaps mOuntains Very Eas: 
The above will serve to indics 
PRIZE.WINNING “SPARKLET. 
from HAROLD THOMI'sO Are yiu interested 
in“ Answers'’’ BING-BAN Competition’ In the 
issue of that p»per duted Septembe hd Lb won fora 
client TWO HUNDRED POUNDs, th the Bin 
Bung—"“HOW TRUE—BED’S SUBSTITUTU-— PEW.” 
Please note there is no juywicry nor tricke 
wording in the above statcirent, The 
simple fact isthat I ACTUALLY SUPPT. 
PRIZRWINNER WITH THR W N A 
NOOTHER ADVERTISKR HA ER A M 
PLISHRD THIS FEAT BEFORE. ITISA RECOKD 
OF WHICH I AM JUSTLY PROUD, and it sh:ould 
convince you that there is at least ONE capub! nd 
horest advertising solutionist. TWO HUNDRED 
OF “ THE VERY BEST!” Think of it!! And 1lcan 
win money for YOU 1f you will give me achance to 
show you what Ican do. TERMS \any competition! 
WINNING SPECIALS (equal to my premier prize- 
winters), 2for1/-; 4 for 16; 8for3-. Menthly and 
uarterly termine on application. ALL COMMUNICA. 
IONS MUST BE ACCOMPANIF DBY ASTAMPRKD 
ADURESSED ENVELOPE.—Address — HAROLD 
THOMPSON, " Brownville,” Eamouth, 
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CURED ntly, Cost trifting. Triat 
J 


ree, privately, Curlton 
Chemical Co., 504 Guildhall Building-, Birmirgham. 


the qnality of 
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| FREE on re-eipt of postcard, full d tafle 1 Illustrated Catalogue of Billiard 
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E. J. RILEY Ltd., Royal Works, ACCRINGTON. 


London Showrooms: 147 ALDERSGATE STREET. E.C. 
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THROWOVERS. 


Yee! 


overs, 


~ Bend 
IMONIAL. 
Miss Brighouse, River- 
side, Worksop, writer :— 
“Lam delighted with the 
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lined, 


&e. 
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“LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 

Old Gcnileman; ‘‘ Why are you on 
strike ?” 
layers.” 
“Why are the bricklayers on strike?” 
“Out of sympathy for the mortar mixers. 7 
“Why are the mortar mixers on strike ? a 
“Tryin’ to appreciate our sympathy.” 


He: “I'm going to kiss you when I go.” 
She : “ Leave the house at once.” 


“THere’s nothing I enjoy so much as a quict 
smoke,” said a man with a mammoth cigar. 

“Well,” remarked another man who happened 
to be near him, “ you ought to have little trouble 
in keeping away from crowds as long as you stick 
to that brand of cigar.” 


“ THat was a mysterious robbery the other day,” 
said Smith to Jones. 

' Why, I don’t see what mystery there was about 
it,” remarked Jones ; “the detectives caught the 
thieves the same day.” 

“Yes,” returned the _ first 
speaker; “that’s what I said.” 


TOO IMPATIENT. 

Dura the hearing of a police- 
court case a lawyer of the bullying 
type was examining the prosecutor, 
who charged the defendant with 
assault and battery. 

Lawyer : “‘ Where did the defen- 
dant strike you ?” 

Witness : ‘He struck me on the 
bridge——” 

Lawyer (sharply interrupting): 
“On the bridge? You said just 
now that he struck you on the 
balcony.” 

Witness: “So he did, sir. 
telling you no lie.” 

Lawyer : ‘ Did he strike you more 
than once ?” 

Witness: “Only once, sir, and I 
was satisfied with that.” 

‘Lawyer: “ How, then, could he 
strike you on the bridge and on 
the balcony at the same time, and 
with one blow ?” 

Witness: “He did it, anyhow, 
sir.” 

Magistrate (interrupting): “On 
what balcony ?” 

Witness: ‘The balcony of the 
hotel, your worship.” 

Magistrate: “ But on 
bridge ?” 

Witness : “The bridge of my nose, 
sir. Had"the gentleman waited I'd 
have told him myself.” 


—_——— 


I'm 


what 


Stokeleigh : ‘“‘ Did youever wonder 
what you would ss if you had 
Astorbilt’s income ?” 

Brokeleigh : ‘“‘ No, but I've often 
wondered what Astorbilt would do 
if he had mine.” 


Diron: “My wife is fearfully 
cross. It’s a sign she’s getting better, I suppose.” 
Enpec (resignedly): “My wife is always in 
robust health.” 


Teacher : ‘“‘ What is your name ?”’ 

Pupil (quoting from the Catechism in the Prayer 
Book): ‘‘ N-or-M.” 

Teacher : ‘“‘ Who gave you this name ? ” 

Pupil (candidly): ‘‘I—I dunno. All the folks 
I know calls me Johnny.” 


ABOUT DIMPLES. 

SnE had a dimple in each cheek. A deep, dainty, 
loving, delicious, kissable dimple. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the young fool, ‘how I wish 
I had dimples like that!’’ And he reached out 
his hand and patted them softly. 

The maiden smiled until the dimples were a 
hundred times lovelier than before, and the youth 
was completely captured. He took her for drives 
in the Park. Then he took her to the Calldorf and 
treated her to a dinner such as visiting Princes 
indulge in at the expense of the Government. 

Next they went to the theatre and occupied a 
box, and after that they sought out a cosy café. 

And since then he has had two dimples, two deep, 
cavernous, empty dimples, one iri each side of his 
purse, and they will stay. there until next pay day. 


One answer is ‘‘ Because it is the moaning of the tide!” I want better ones. 


Labourer: “Out of sympathy for the brick- | 


Tourist (after unusual, long seppage, 
going on? Has there been a emash-up 
Guard (complacently engaged 


‘| (juip> ond, Jestlels 


THE GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 

Ir was a sultry afternoon, and the teacher of 
geography was endeavouring to get a few good 
answers taiore closing the lesson. 

“Now, boys, the word ‘stan’ at the end of a 
word means ‘ place of."_ Thus we have Afghanistan, 
the place of the Afghans; also Hindustan, the 
place of the Hindus. Now, can any one give 
another example ? ™ 

“Yes, sir,” said the smallest boy proudly, “I 


can. Umbrellastan, the place for umbrellas.” 


A tapy who is a little deaf goes shopping. 

“ How much is this stuff ?” 

* Seven shillings.” 

“Seventeen shillings? I will give you six- 

n.”” 
“Seven shillings, madam,” replies the honest 

employé. 


\ 


WEER FNv 
_ Oct. 12.191) 
THEY ATE HIM. 
“SPARE me!” cried the , 
“and I will be your slave for , 
am a cook by trade, and I can make yo: |) 
you desire.” =~ , 
’ “Well,” replied the Cannibal Kine. ~ 
look as if you would make a good dis!, | 
we can use you.” 
This reply, being somewhat ambiguoi-. | 
captive in doubt, but not for long. — 


Browne : “ Yes, sir; on next Thursday { .j)! 
own my own home.” . 
Towne : “‘ Servant’s day out, eh ?”’ 


Jasper : “I met a friend of yours the chi) dio." 
Jumpuppe : “Is that so? What did lie |; 
say against me?” ~ 


Fuddy : “ Honestly, now, what kind o: . 
do you like best ?” 

Duddy: “That is a subject that has benoit 
me a great deal. On mature reflection ! 1) ) 1. 


“Seven shillings! Then I will give you five!” ! weather I like best is the weather we are noi | vin: 
< at the time.” 
JUST A_COINCIDENCE. 
& Harold: ‘You see that iliay 
OOKING + sneaking along there on the oiher 


WHY THEY STOPPED. 


Business Man : “I say, did you sweep the office | 


out this morning ?” 

Office Boy: “No, sir. The feat you suggest 
borders upon the impossible. I swept the dirt out, 
sir.” 


ORFICE oS F 


at small country station): “I say, guard, aren't we 


ackastece semeaciee tan “There's naething wrang, sir; but I 


side of the street. I think |. 

have seen me coming.” 
Percy: “ Owe you any tiones +” 
Harold: “ Precisely. \bou 

years ago that fellow borriwed tw 


must 


wea 


pounds from me, and now fe wont 
speak to me in the strect. ° 

Percy: “ Ashamed of lim |. 1 
suppose ? ”” 


Harold : ‘ Yes, sir, Vhinh fit, 
Sold himself for two pouii. tf 
a strange thing to me thei a mon 
will do a thing like that. Atri 
look me in the face, he turis av. 
like a coward. As if I eareltei tie 
w,., paltry two pounds. Why eeout 
me. § he own up to it like a man : 
TROLE Percy: ‘ That's Bui 
: mustn’t be too hard on hin. 
here comes Greenback.’ 

Harold za ee Greenback " Whet 

Percy: “Dont vou see bin 
coming towards us?” 

Harold (turning pale): > ©. 
Hold on a minute.” 


so, vel 


Hell, 


=f 


Percy: “Great Cisar! Wore 
are you going?” 
| Harold: “Vm going te ores 
over.” 
“Yes,” he said, “when |ows 


young I was eagerly seu: i' 
“What reward was sind: 
asked the sweet youny +i!!. 


alter, 


“Tam ready,” cried fo0 ot) 
—“*JT am ready to meet oo !iily ony 
emergency that may are’ 

At that moment tl 
collapsed, and the speak«' : Stibitel 
great perturbation. ; 

= “ How about that enemy: 
they asked him later. 
“That one did not arise,” he sorrow!!! 


plattonn 
” 


rey hed. 


Tom : “ Why so melancholy, old man > 

Jack : “ Miss Jones rejected me last '''-"' 
Tom: “Well, brace up. There are ott 
Jack : “,Yes, of course; but somehow | can't 


Mabel : “I would never marry a man I did not | help feeling sorry for the poor girl." 


love.” 
Maudie: “ But suppose a really wealthy man 
should propose ee 


Mabel : “I should love him, of course.”* 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


not seen for some time, and saw in a cradle a baby 


about a fortnight old. He immediately asked the | 


father for the exact hour of its birth, and then pro- 
ceeded to cast its horoscope. 


nounced that the child would grow up a tall, 
handsome man, take to the army, become a general, 
and be a second Bonaparte, but, however, would 
not die in exile, as Bonaparte did, but perish 
gloriously on the battlefield. 

- The father heard him through in silence, and, 
vie he had done, coolly told him the baby was 
a girl. 

His guest left rather hurriedly, 


x 


| asked the literary man. 
A MAN called upon a friend of his whom he had | 


dears | for an instant on a street corner or \ al! 
After half-an-hour’s idiotic juggling, he an- | 


PAPER, SIR ?, 
“Do you notice how much the pract: 
ing the hands in the pocket has been +! 
all classes of men within the last te. \"' 


revs 
aoup hy 


» would 


“It was never form, but still \: 
often see it. I think the newsboys ar! 
for the change. 

“Put your hand in your pocket ™~ \ 


Hons 


street some day, and see if you don't 
me. If you are anywhere in the busy i 
the city there will be from one to a de. 
newsboys in sight. sal 
“Every one of them will notice t) en 
your hand to your pocket, and if one '- 
another direction he is attracted hy the!" 
fellows, and you are surrounded by oe 
mass of boys, and as many paper ' 
urchins are thrust into your face. 


(Turn to page 380.) 


Week ENDING 
ver. 12, 191. 


— 


i RONCHITIS 


2 
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i Tortured Sufferer Finds a 
Complete Cure in Peps. 


wr awful suffering bronchial troubles impose on 
their victims is strikingly instanced in the case 
of Mrs, Ada Baker, a young woman living at 
59 Credenhill Street, West Streatham, DLondon, 
5.W., who has been released from a terrifying experience 

by a sensational Peps cure. 
“T suffered from a more or less weak chest from childhood,” Mrs. 

Baker told a Pressman. <Abont five years ago, shortly after I was 

married, I caught a bad cold which settled on my chest, with disastrous 
results. Every night, an hour or two after going to bed, I would wake up 
with a stifling sensation in my throat and chest, and with a cough go severe 
as to lift my head and shoulders up and down from the pillow. 

Though I was propped up in a sitting position I could get no relief. 
I was often supported by pillows in this way as long as twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, trying in vain the whole time to get the phlegm 
—= al up, or in some way to free my chest and throat from the suffocating 
—— LG tightness. 

: . = This torturing struggle for breath often so cxhausted me that I 
was powerless to move. 

“T had treatment from three or four doctors, but in everv case their 
remedies gave me no relief. I also tricd differeut congh mixinres from 
chemists, but it was simply wasting money. After I had been in this terrible 
condition over three years, I became an cut-parient at Brompton Hospital 
ile-, for Consumption, where I was told that my complaint had reached a dangerous 
m . state. J attended the hospital regularly for four months, and carried out all 

- their instructions. 


== “binding that I was no better after the hospital treatment, my  busband 
= A 


Mex — oe prevailed on me to try Peps, which he felt convinced, from what he had heard, 
3 \\\\ (iy | On We would give me relief, 
: | NCCE PATTI 
" Mi { ‘bagaitt WW - a 
oo The First Peps | Took Gave Me Reliet 
BECUPABALTCAVNLNANN\ULDEALANL DALAT NCTM UTNE . F : . 
iF : and freedom and loosened the phlegin in my breathing tubes. We were so pleascd that 
. Leps, the novel breatheabl: medic’ « , I put every other treatment on one side and persevered only with the Peps. The 
a0 wil evre the worst colt and stop the ‘phlegin-bound’ condition of my throat and chest, and the cough, gradually dis- 
al my "chronic cough or bronchitis. Peps appeared, and it became quite customary for me to pass the nights undisturbed. 
, “lo protect the throat egainst germ In fact, | welcomed bed-time, whereas before I took Peps I had always dreaded it. 
aluk, and thus prevent sore throat, L found it a great help to take Peps on waking in the morning, before I 
ah ay [te n-0, diphtheric colds, and whooping began to move about the cold bedroom, 
cough. Pepz are so’d by all chemists at “T have heen quite free from chest troubles, beyond an occasional cold, which 
ls, Ud and 28. 9d. a box; direct from Peps soon clear away, for nearly two years now. Both my husband and I are 
tl Pops Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds. concinecd that Peps have completely cured me.” 
n't oe wee _ =a 
g The Danger of Neglected Colds. 
rvs * trengthen Your SINGLE cold may lay the foundations of chronic bronchitis or asthma. There is a serious risk, too, 
I ‘ A that the congestion may, it nezlected, end in pleurisy or pneumonia, 
: est. Whenever sorene:s of the chest, staftiness and difficulty in’ breathing, or aching pain under the 
Lreastbone begin to trouble you, take Peps freely and withcut delay. Your trouble will be at once arrested, and 
———— le rasping, nusty cough will be banished. 
mill the rasping, y ig : ‘ , 
ef The best way to prove the If you are subject to such attacks, a regular course of Peps, the dainty and palatable pine-air tablets, 
mm wonderful efficacy of Peps is to will strengthen your bronchial tubes aud help you to resist the onslaught of this dangerous malady, 
“ij test these breatheable tablets for 
yourself, You may do ro free of 
Bh oat, ns the Proprietors, being so 
vi ‘ne that Peps will justify all 
- é that is claimed for them, will 
ware ; end you a dainty free sample on 
receipt of this coupon, your name 
16 and address, and a penny stamp 
_ mn (for postage). Address, The 
t iy eps Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds. 
pe “Pearson's WEEKLY,” Oct. 12/11. 
ne 


“A Pine Forest in Every Home’ 


et ~— 


DAINTY DISHES. 
and Onion Pudding. 

Cle a suet paste, ‘and roll it out as for an 
ordixary jam roll, spread it over with sage and 
onion stuffing, sprinkle with a little salt and pepper, 
roll it up. and tie it in a cloth. Boil for two hours 
and a half, and serve with a rich gravy.—(Prize 
awarded to Miss M. Witxixson, 91 Marlborough 
Road, Stoke, Coventry.) 

For Supper. 

The. following is a very appetising supper 
dish. Take one mutton chop, off the loin, and 
one pound of onions or leeks. Cut ‘the onions 
small and cover a deep plate with them, adding 
pepper and salt and a little gravy colouring. Place 
the chop in the middle, cover it with onions, and 
add two tablespoonfuls of water. Cover with 
another plate and bake for twenty minutes.— 
(Prize awarded to Mrs. A. Foster, 2 Trafalgar 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham.) 

Omnibus Pudding. 

mrrake half a pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of finely chopped suet, two large tablespoonfuls 
of golden syrup, a little sugar, a pinch of salt, one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Mix the ingre- 
dients with a small quantity of milk, or buttermilk. 
Put into a basin large enough to allow it to rise, 
and cover with buttered paper only. Steam for 
two hours. Serve with cornflour and arrowroot 
sauce, slightly sweetened, or a little warm golden 
svrup.—(Prize awarded to Miss R. Woonam, Spring 
Gardens, Glynde, Sussex.) 
A Tasty Dish. 

Ta e one pound and a half of silverside steak, 
cut it into six pieces, and lay in an enamelled 
pie-dish. Slice half a pound ‘of tomatoes, and lay 
them over the steak, and then add two Spanish 
onions, also sliced. Clean and slice as many 
potatoes as will be required, and lay them on to 
of the dish until the onions are completely covered. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt to taste, fill up the 
dish with water, and sprinkle with flour. Bake 
in a quick oven for about one and a half to two 
hours. The potatoes should be nicely browned. 
Add a little more water now and then as it boils 
away. This dish will be ample for six or seven 

le, and is very cheap to make.—(Prize awarded 
to Mrs. A. J. Dawson, 30 Eatington Road, Whipp’s 
Cross, Leyton.) 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


Sliced Vegetable Marrow. 

Peel a rather small marrow and cut it into | 
rings, removing all seeds and fibres. Sprinkle | 
each ring thickly with salt and pepper. Have 
ready a thick batter into which dip each ring and put 
it, with as much butter as it will take up, into a 
thickly greased bag. Cook for thirty minutes. 
Tinned Salmon. 

bee the tin and drain off the liquor. Dust | 
the fish with pepper and salt and squecze a little | 
lemon juice over it. Lift it carefully out of the 
tin and place in a well-buttered Papakuk bag, | 
fasten the ends with clips and cook for six minutes, | 
in a very hot vven. Slip on to a very hot dish, 
remove the bag and serve with white sauce. In 
appearance and flavour it will be equal to fresh 
salmon. 
Egg and Cheese Toast. 

ix the yolks of two eggs with one ounce of 
butter and two ounces of grated Cheddar cheese, 
add a little mustard and salt and cayenne pepper 
to taste. Cut two slices of buttered toast into 
rounds or squares, spread the mixture thickly on 
them, place in a greased Papakuk bag, and bake 
on a grid for five or six minutes. Serve very hot. 


For all Diseases of 
CHEST, LUNGS AND THROAT 


there is no medicine to equal 
VENO'S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE, 


Undoubtedly the most successful method of 
curing all diseases of the chest, throat and lungs is 
the Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure method. Having 

2 ow stood a fourteen years’ test, and awarded the 
Grand Prix and Gold Medal for purity and efficacy 
at the recent Paris Health Exhibition, Veno's 
Highining Cough Cure is suitable for the youngest 
child, it will not upset the weakest stomach, and | 
is now the standard remedy for coughs, co'ds, | 
bronchitis, aathwa, nasal catarrh, whooping cough, | 
blood and phlegm spitting, and difficult breathing. 


LAUNDRY LAW. 
A very hot iron should never be used for flannels 
| or woollens. 
Clothes-lines are made much more durable by 
boiling for ten minutes before they are used. 


Table linen should be ironed when quite damp, 
and ironed with a very hot and very heavy iron. 


Embroideries should be ironed on a thin, smooth 
surface over thick flannel, and only on the wrong 
side. 


Linen may be made beautifully white by the use 
of a little refined borax in the water instead of 
using a washing fluid. 


Silken fabrics, especially white silk handkerchiefs, | 
should not be dampened, but ironed with a) 


moderately warm iron when taken from the line. 


Irons should not be allowed to become red-hot: 
as they will never retain the heat properly after- 
wards. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 
Cut these Out and Keep Them Handy. 
No. 1.-LBG OF MUTTON. 


Commence from 1 to 2, and continue 
either to left or right. When 
necessarv turn the narrowest part of 
the joint uppermost. 


PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 

Tue Papakuk bag is the only reliable paper bag 
for cooking, and readers should see that no other 
is used in their kitchens. 

All the failures which have been reported have 
been due to the use of other bags upon which 
reliability cannot be placed. 

The Papakuk bag is grease-proof, odourless, and 
made from the purest white paper, the paste used 
for joining these bags being of absolutely pure and 
harmless ingredients. The Papakuk is the bag for 
paper: § cooking, and all others should be firmly 
re é ' 


SLSSSSSSSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSOSSOOOOOS 
HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 

The Papakuk paper bags, which can be supplied from 
the offices of “Pearson's Weekly”—Papakuk Bag 
Department, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—can be 
had at the followiag prices: 


Sizes. 25. 
. 7 by S ins. Os. 6d. 


1 f 6a 
2. 9 . 7h. . Id. Is, . Os. 
$144 10). Os. 104. Is. 1a Ca + 

oo ” s. . e . e . 
$30} “isi is: 8a: 3e10a: Ss: $a: 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes will be sup- 
plied at the hundred rate. The most useful sizes, however, 
are No. 2 and No. 4. 

All applications for bags shou'd be accompanied by a 
remittance and addressed envelons, These bags are 
exclusively made by Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- 
ful experiments. The paper has been analysed by Messrs. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be perfectly 
pure and free from injurious chemicals, and only white of 
eag and flour is used in pasting the bags. 

Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be supplied in 
boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. 

A useful little cookery book, written by Countess Serkoff, 
is now ready. It contains nearly two hundred excellent 
tested recipes for dishes cooked in paper bags, besides a 
mass of useful informatign. The price is sixpence, or 
eightpence post free, from The Publisher, 17 Henrietta 


Price 94d., 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. of all chemists. 


Street Lonion, W.C 


Keep Onion Skins 

And put into soup, as they give it 
colour. ; 
Spots of Acid 

On clothing may be removed by rubisin 
chloroform. , 

After Cyclin 

Take a fot bath with a teacupful of 
in it, and you will not be stiff. 
Stove Blacking. 

Add a few drops of liquid ammoni. ; 
blacking and it will not then Puri oft. 
Hang Saucepan Lids 

On nails in an airy part of the kitchen. . 
put away pots with their lids o». if you wan | 
cooking. , 

Your Wrought Iron 

Kettle stand will be kept in perfect «) 
if brushed over occasionally with the || | 
polishiag brush.—( Reply to Maivre.) 

To Keep a Prying Pan Nice, 

Always wipe it out directly after ii: 
plenty of soft paper, so as to remove ali |. 
fat. Then fill with soda water and boil oi. 
Hair and Wire Sieves 

Should be well scrubbed with a Ino...) 
plenty of pel then thoroughly rinsed in 
water, well shaken, and dried in the air. 
is neglected they quickly become musty. 


2 Ways of Preserving Mushrooms. 
To Dry Mushrooms. 

To dry mushrooms for winter use, 0) 1) 69 
and keep only the brown parts. Place thesr ont 
paper to dry in a cool oven. When dry hep in 
paper bags in a cool place. 

Potted Mushrooms. 

Rub the mushrooms w:th a flannel dij jo! in 
salt, then place them in a stone jar with + Ith 
mace, ginger, pepper, and salt. Stand the jar ina 
pan of water over a slow fire, shaking it “eut!, thw 
time to time. Leave them over the fire until tev 
are almost dry, then pour over them -utiicnt 
hot vinegar to cover them, and allow tent 
come to the boil. When cold turn ints jie. snl 
after a week fill up with vinegar. Finil). pour 
a little oil on the top to exclude the air. 


ad 


PAPER BAG 
HINTS. 


Ne 


Custards 
When made in Papakuk bags are mii! iro 
nourishing for invalids than when coke! oot .s 
ordinary way. 


When Making Beef Tea 

Cut several gashes in the beef «! hay 
be placed whole_in the bag. Cook ter!» 
minutes. 
Hints to Sufferers from Indigestion. 

Many dishes which are too rich. wl. 


| 
in the ordinary way, for a delicate dice) will 
be found quite digestible wheu cooked ia Pris 
bags. 
Puddings, Sweets, etc., 
May be left in the oven while the) ier 


courses are served, the gas being turned down vty 
| low so that they may keep hot and yet 1 
| cooking. 
To Remove Dripping from the Gravy of “eats 
Cooked in Papakuk Bags, 
Pour the gravy into a basin, which ~' 
| been previously well heated, and shin 
| dripping. Meats cooked in Papakuk |}: °°" 
yield as much gravy as when cooked i: | wl 
| pans, but what is obtained is so muc!: | 3 
|to compensate by its quality for : 
| quantity. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR F'!T®. 


OZERINE has cured permanently y 
worst cases of Epilepsy, ‘its, Failins ~ *. 
&c., when everything else had faile:!. 
every case fits cease entirely from t! 

It is recommended by one sufferer tu a": 
is now being used in all parts of | 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 yeir> 
success. Test it free of charge. On '' 
postcard I will send you a bottle al! 
so certain am I of its success. 1! i 
1. W. Nicholl. Piss 


bottle, post free. 


ercccccccccsccccococee: | Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Bea 


For the best reasons I will give five pairs of scissors. Ladies only. Mark postcards ‘ Moaning.” (See puse > 


Use a 
three 
Pitse 
dav f 

Ty 
Chee: 
Whe ( 
S0sin 


Join. 

Fill 
dign; 
your's 


— 
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£E ENDING 
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You Can Enter NOW the Magnificent New 


Competition for ‘Pearson's Weekly’ Readers. 


PRIZES FOR ALL.—210 to 21 10s. to be 
given in Cash. MOST AMAZING OFFER 
EVER MADE. 


Entcr to-day and secure a pals of SANDOW’S SPRING-GRIP 
DUMB-BELLS FREE for Sev:n Days’ Trial. 


The most novel, remunerative, and personally benefi- 
cent competition ever announced In these pages is de- 
talled below, and you are advise. to join now so that you 
may obtain the fullest benefits. All you have to do is to 
send your name and address as directed below, when you 
at once secure a pair of Sandow's Famous Spring-.Grip 
Dumb-bells for seven days’ free home trial and full par- 
ticulars of the wonderful competition. There is no en- 
trance fee to pay, and every boy, youth, man, girl and 
woman may receive a Prize as announced. . 

, So that you may at cnce enjoy the benefits that this 
competition has been designed to bring, with every 
pair of Dumb-bells is also sent Two Charts of Exer- 
cises, one showing in detuil the way to perform 
each of the original exercises of the Sandow 
System, the other showing how many 
times each exercise should be done 
daily by the average man or 
youth, woman or girl, together 
with hints on how, when and 
where to exercise, how to take 

a cold bath, and other useful 

information, by following 

which every reader can not 
Hi) ~~ pee 7 ee : her 

i} - strength and genera sique, 

Mi but likewise safeguard and seaeitoé A health. ties 
Hy} These Charts have been carefully 

i} prepared by Mr. Sandow for presenta. 

tion and use with every pair of Dumb- 
bells. 

If, after using these Dumb-bells for Seven Days free, you 
decide to keep them, Senp us a Deposit or 2s. 6d. anv 

Promise TO Pay THE REMAINDER OF THE PRICE AT THE 

Rate or 2s. 6d. per MONTH, which only ineans the small 

sum of ONE PENNY PER DAY. 

Sandow’s Grip Dumb-bells are now acknovledged to be the 

most perfect Physical Appliance ever inverted, and hun- 

dreds of thousands of pairs are in daily use in every coun- 

try on the face of the earth. They are equally suitable for 
the delicate and the strong; their resistance can be ad- 
justed to the strength of the weakest, and increased as 
occasion arises. They are a complete Physical Cul- 
ture Outfit for use in the home by any person at 
any age. 


SIMPLE CONDITIONS OF REMARKABLE COMPETITION 
NOW AVAILABLE. 


The user of Sandow's Grip Dumb-bel!s quickly becomes “as fit 

as a fiddle,” and “ as strong as a lion,” yracefu: in proportion, 
and dignified in carriage. They are equatly suited for women’s 
use and men’s use, and give greater physical beauty. You can put 
three inches on your chest measurement and increase all your other 
vuscles in proportion by using the Grip Dumb-bells a few minutes a 
day for three months. 

Tutre 1s Notaine to Pay in order to secure the Dumb-bells at 
tnee; there is no entrance fee to the competition in which everyone 
‘ho completes is able to secure a prize, and in which the conditions are 
‘vsimpie that everyone, young or old, male or femule, can enter at once. 
i now—you have equal advantages with those who joined before. 


Fill in the form below, and try the health, strength, and 
dignity produoing power of the Sandow Crip Dumb-bdells for 
yourself. You may test them for seven days free. 


ROOM 53, SANDOW HALL, BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C- 


DAC siewcsviesensnncdaerave nnsthdie erudeimtatrmaerane sas 1911. 
¢,,." Vtlemen,—Please send me ty return cue pair? of your 
\) | eu's Spring-Grip Dumb-bells at 128. 6d. Su:tuble for age IS aud upwards. 
edict ” ? » 10s, 6d. » «Lb to 18 


10s. 6d. ooo. WG and upwards. 
2 Days’ Free Prial, should [ decide not 
late y direct to Sancow Hall, and no 


‘ PR Le "a. i 

ma "Ws order is xiven on condition that after Sa 
‘p the Dam-bells, I may r.turn them imme 
“" Whatsoever will be made. 


FRET: 
TRENT. ADDRESS... cccscceccccson 


* Please cross out sizes not required. 


FOOD PURITY. 


A recent issue of Zruéh contains an interesting article 
on the subject of purity of food supplies. In reviewing the 
methods of manufacture adopted in the St. Ivel Factories, 
that journal says :—‘ Undoubtedly if all articles of food 
Were as carefully manufactured and as exactly what they 
represented themselves to be as those which I have passed 
under review, the world would be much healthier, wealthier, 
and wiser. ‘lhe day may come when all foods are prepared 
under conditions as hygienically perfect as those which are 
so scrupulously maintained in the St. Ivel factories and 
warehouses. That day is not yet. Still} year by year 
science is becoming more and more the handmaid of diet, 
telling us what food we should eat, and telling the manu- 
facturer how that food should be prepared, Unfortunately, 
it is not every manufacturer who listens to the biddings of 
Science, and does his best to fulfil her mandates. 

“Fortunately, the manufacturer who does so usaally 

meets with the reward he secks. Excellence of produce is 
the usual result of obedience to the scientitie behest, and 
excellence of produce, as in the case of the St. Ivel pre- 
parations, creates demand. Jt is a lesson which, sooner or 
later, all manufacturers of articles of food will need to 
learn for themselves, and if they neglect it and find them- 
selves distanced in the race for popular appreciation by 
those wiser than themselves, they will only have themselves 
to blame. The success which has attended the scientific 
methods of the manufacturers of the St. Ivel preparations 
is quite sufficient tu show which way the wind of public 
estimation is blowing. ‘The public wants its food pure, and 
it wants its food good, and when it realises that any 
particular food is both pure and good it will insist on 
(having it.” . 
It would be difficult to give a more convincing tribute 
‘to the perfection of St. Ivel manufacturing arrangements, 
‘but on the subject of the dictetie value of St. Ivel (lactic) 
| Cheese 7ruth is even more emphatic. “ Everything which 
is humanly possible has been done to secure its pertect 
purity,” says Zrud/h, “ and the whole process of manufacture 
' from milk to cheese has taken place under ideal conditions. 
| It will be seen, therefore, that considered only as a cheese, 
i as the ideally-constituted nourishment for body and brain, 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese answers every test in manufacture 
which modern science demands for hygienically perfecc 
production, 

“Here, perhaps, it may as well be mentioned, that 
ISt. Ivel Lactic Cheese has those qualities of palatability 
which are also necessary in the perfect food. Its delicate 

Cheddar flavour makes of it a dowue bouche to the most 
| fastidious palate. Nor can the charge so ¢ften made in 
| regard to the indigestibility of cheese be levelled against it. 
| “ Above and beyond all these particular qualities, which 
j may be shared in greater or lesser degree by any ckeese 

upon the production of which the same care and zttention 
ee lavished, there is one in which St. Ivel Lactie Cheoxe 
stands alone and unapproachable. It is more than a mere 
nutrient. It is an active agent in the promotion of health 
and longevity, and it is this fact which entities its claims to 
thé closest consideration which it is possible to give them.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


them bottles of coloured water, 
be taken three times a day. 
Invariably they come back and tell the doctor how 
well the medicine has made them. Have you ever 
heard of this being done ? ”’»—— 

T have, T. E. Doctors are — 
perfectly harmless things to drink, c 
water. Some people wouldn’t be happy if they 
were not always grumbling about eir health. 
Moreover, these people would be extremely offended 
if their doctor told them the simple truth, that there 
was nothing at all wrong with them. They take the 
coloured water under the impression it is some drug 
to be swallowed in carefully prescribed doses, and 
imagination does the rest ! 


TIGER'S BROTH TO MAKE YOU STRONG? 
Oxp beliefs and superstitions die very hard. 
Many people are still upset if the salt is spilt, 
knives c’ ,andsoon. R. T. sends me along one 
of these beliefs. ‘* While staying in the country 
for my summer holidays,” he writes, “an old 
woman with whom I was chatting one day told 
me that if I wanted to get age ts best thing I 
could do was to drink broth le from tiger's 
bones. Is there any truth in this, Mr. Editor ?” 


those cases he gives 
a teaspoonful to 


giving people 
like coloured 


11 STOP THE CAR! 
n't startled by one of our 
motor-cars! They seem to have created a great 
censation in each of the many towns they visited. 
Crowds of busy toilers hurrying to office or factory 
have been hugely astonished to see a large car dash 
t them, one of its occupants a lady, lying limply 
ack, obviousl unconscious, while a nurse in 
uniform is in ins act of handing a baby out to a 
man who follows close behind on a cycle. 

But this is not a criminal act that is begin per- 
formed, but just a living scene depicting one of the 
incidents in our new serial story, “A Strange Sin.” 

One dignified old gentleman thought he was 
witnessing a daring attempt at kidnapping in broad 


Hi! H 
We hope you were 


daylight—and let out a lusty, “Hi! Hi!” Not the sli htest, R. T. Curiously enough, 
Then, seeing his mistake, hurriedly disappeared into | this belief is held by any people in various parts 
while the | of China as well as in ngland. Faith goes a 


a shop near by to hide his confusion, 
crowd laughed. 

I should be glad to hear of any other incidents 
witnessed by readers in connection with this 
striking advertisement. 


ALREADY A SUCCESS. 

Every indication points to the fact that “A 
Strange Sin” has already gripped the imagination 
of readers, and that it is likely to outrival even 
“Driven from Home ” in popularity. 

This was bound to be so, because the story is 


long way with these people. Next, I suppose, 
someone will believe that if they eat enough birds 
they will be able to fly ! 


THE ORIGIN OF FOOTB 
C. H. R. wants to know the origin of football. 
In his letter he adds: “In an argument with a friend 
I said that football was at least a hundred years 
old, whereas he asserts that it is nearer a thousand. 
Which is correct ? ’’—— 
Your friend is, C. H. R. There is a somewhat 


ALL. 


first and foremost a human story. Its incidents are esome legend of the origin of the great winte 
not forced, its situations are full of life and reality. ie During the pane of Fnglead by. ths 

True, it is not given to each of us to live lives so nes, the citizens of Chester captured one of the 
packed with sudden dilemmas and difficult crises ; | enemy and beheaded him. In their unreasoning 


in the great majority of cases our lives run along 
far more humdrum lines. Nevertheless, such lives 
as are depicted in “ A Strange Sin” are lived— 
as witness the case of Betty Hume in our late serial, 
whose actual life supplied the greater portion of 
the plot of that story—and they very nearly and 
closely concern you and I who may be faced with 
similar difficulties. A stage-struck sister or 
daughter, a brother who suffers to screen a girl he 
loves, a friend haunted by some memory of a past 
sin, these incidents are all intensely human and real. 
Treated, as they are, by a master hand, in “A 


joy they began kicking the head about. This 
proved to be such good sport that they determined 
to commemorate it at each anniversary of the 
event. The shoemakers of Chester ree bound b 
their charter to provide a “ balle of leather calle 
a footballe, of the value of 3s. 4d.” for this annual 
match. The custom was not discontinued till 
1540. So you see, C. H. R., that football is a 
pretty old game in England. 


WHAT NOT TO DO WHEN SWINDLED. 
Bap money is always in circulation, and TaNNER 


Strange Sin” they become endowed with life and | writes on the subject: ‘‘ Last week I received two 
power, and cannot fail to hold ,your interest. bad half-crowns in exchange. I couldn’t remember 
Another long instalment appears in next week's | at which shop I got them, so couldn’t go back to 
P.W. try and get good ones in exchange. I was talking 


it over with a friend, and I assert that I have every 
right to try and pass the bad money off on somebody 
else. I don’t see why I should be the loser. M 
friend disagrees with me. What do you think 
about it ?””—— 

Your friend is right, TANNER. It may be a great 
temptation, but it’s really no argument at all that 
because you have been swindled you should take 
to swindling in turn. Everything would soon be 
topsy-turvy if people retaliated in the way you 
suggest. Your proper course is to make the best of 
a 


job, Tanner, and put up with the los: of 
your five shillings. 


A HAIR-RAISING PARAGRAPH. 

Epucatep as the world has become in the last 
twenty years, there still linger many extraordinary 
beliefs. A. F. writes me: “I was waiting to have 
my hair cut the other day, and I noticed the hair- 
dresser busy pulling hairs out of his arms. I asked 
him the reason, and he told me that when cutting 
customer's hair, some of the short hairs stuck on 
his arms, and started to grow. Not only that, 
but those that sprouted most were of a different 
eolour to the natural ones. For instance, if a 
barber happened to be fair, then the black hairs 
stuck and grew, while if he were dark, the fair hairs 
were the ones that showed preference for taking 
root. I laughed at his ideas, and he got very angry 
and told me I was a long way behind in education ! 
The amusing part of it was that he was as bald as an 
egg, and when I asked him why the hair didn't 
stick on his head he couldn't tell me |!» —— 

'« T have read of some curious methods of growing 
hair, but I think that is the limit, A. F. Very little 
study of the way hair grows would soon convince 
anyone that such a belief as you instance is absurd. 
If such a thing were true you would soon have the 
hoardings covered with the announcement of ‘‘ The 
Hair Transplanting Syndicate,” and others. Those 
who objected to the song, ‘‘ Ginger—you’re 
balmy!” could become black-haired in a night 
without the use of dyes ! : 


FAITH CURBS. 

THE article I published a short time ago on sea 
water cures for babics has brought me a letter from 
T. E. “I was talking to a medical friend about this 
cure,” he writes, “‘ and he told me something more 
remarkable still, He said that patients often come 
into his surgery complaining of being ill, whereas 
there is nothing the matter with them at all. In 


HOW ROBERT KEEPS WATCH. 

M. O. T. has a grievance, though not a very great 
one from my point of view. “ bedroom is on 
the ground floor,” he writes, “ fe | during the fine 
summer I have kept my bedroom windows open. 
Imagine my surprise to hear a violent pull at the 
bell about two o'clock in the morning. I went to 
the door, and behold a policeman standing there 
who told me my windows were open! What 
business is it of his whether I sleep with my windows 
open or not ? ”—— 

It is every ‘business of his, M. O. T. If some 
burglar had quietly come through your window 
and made off with the rent you had been carefully 
saving up, you would very quickly cry out: 

Where are the police?” Policemen have got 
orders to keep an eye upon all open windows, on 
attention to these windows. If you choose to keep 
cannot blame the 
your valuables. 


purposely not shut them. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


the ground-floor especially, and as a rule they cal} 


them open after the friendly warning, well, you 
lice ae if you lose any of 
I he police won't wo 

about your windows if you point out that von ave 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 12, 1911. 
“« NBVBR SAY DIE.tt 

Tue other week I tried my readers wit! 2 , 
form of competitionin the Footline Conte... 
invited them to send me sentences of hart: 
known as “Sam Wellerisms,” beginning © \. 
say die.” aa 

The result was a sheaf of bright and \.; 
replies, which proved my readers’ sense of hi 
to be a3 keen and to the point as ever. : 

Here are a few of the cleverest attempt 
mitted : 

“‘ Never say dic,” as the biy cigar said tu 
Willie after two puffs and one gasp. 

“Never say die,” as the parson said wl, 
applied for a “ living.” 

“Never say die,” as the sea-serpent said 1. 
ancient joke. 

“Never say die,” as the man said wl. 
heard the “ Dead March.” 

NEW NAMES FOR BABY. 

In another Footlines Contest I invited ; 
to suggest new and original names for bali: 
certainly many of the suggestions were 1 
amusing but ingenious. 

One man, apparently a foothall con; > 
would call his baby ‘* Forecast,” “ becaus» i | 
you constantly looking for the * matches.” 

Another suggests ‘‘ Norway,” for it remii 
of “the midnight ‘sun.’ ” 

“ Bill’ is the name proposed by a this! : 
for the rather human reason that “it i 
“unsettled’’’ ; and ‘“* Percy Vere ™ i 
a fourth, for baby “ is so very * tryin. 

But the smartest reply of all was si: 
competitor who wrote : “ I would call hal 
Why ? ‘ ’ Arc { 299 

You will find awards in Footlines Co 
cover page opposite. 

HOW TO HELP THE P.A.P. 

I aways welcome new ideas for helpin. C« 
Fresh Air Fund, and a letter that [have i 
this week gives me the greatest pleasure in. ° 
ledge. It is from a Northampton reader. Wt. Ba 
With his letter he incloses two photographs. one 
showing a little kiddie, ragged, barefoot, mivsiist, 
in Slumland; the other the same littl hihi, 

neatly 


Me 


dressed, shod, and happy in the country, 
I wish I could publish these photographs on the 
page side by side, for then I am sure that 1 fut 
appeal for ninepences would be wanted. Wo HL B 
adds: ‘I am sending copies of these two pou 
graphs to all my friends and acquaintances tes her 
with ac:py of Pearson's Weekly. drawing attention 
tothe Fresh Air Fund. Youwill see thetit ao 


VN 


plishes two objects, one that it brings the F. A.B. 
to the notice of those who perhaps do not hu 
of ite existence, and the other it introduce. 2.1, 
to them.”—— 
Thank you, W. H. B., as I have said above. ibe F 


photographs are excellent, and TI hope that. 
lan to help will meet with all the sucess 
it deserves. I hope, too, that many others. itear 
photographers will follow up your idea ' oe 
have too much help. 
Don't forget the slum kiddies, pleasc : 
There are no experses of management ! ° u 
Air Fund, All expenses are borne by the i 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the !’ 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers. Le 
the Ragged Schoc! Wrien, There is 1 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a de 
for 4 child; £8 2s. pays for a complete |" 
with the necessary attendants Subsenint:: 
dressed to the Hon. Secretary, I’ .\.t 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, Wc, 
acknowledged in the paper. 


List of. Fresh Air Fund Subscrivtions 
- appears on the red page oppos '&. 


ue 
oh 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be writen 0) ¢ te 
ecards, addressed to the Editor, J’ 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part inany number of the 
competitions, but your reply to each musi | 
separate poaicar 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of t! 
for which it is iatended in the top left-hand 
will find thisname in the announcement of Ui 
in the footline. Provided these conliinn- 
all the postcards may be sent in one vm 
“Posteard’? in the top left-hand -orner, bu! 
must bear the full name and address of thy > 

4. All attempts must arrive not later | 
October 12th. 

5. Each competition will be judged sep. 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, wil: 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money 
be divided, and, where the awards are 
be awarded at the discretion of the ili 
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JYSTER” CONTEST. by a local savings bank. Periodically the sate is dravelling _as_o_ passenger in any part 
t description of a man swallowing his | empticd by the bank, who hold the key, and th of Great Britain or Ireland. 
Sse of 5s. was offered. This has been | amornt is credited to my account.” 
derson, 80 Penny-street, Blackburn | 


wainae | “GIMLET” CONTEST. OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
t oyster. Couragecusly he swallowed, H Competitors were asked to suggest witty endings for § 


ing 
te ethine Happened, fee oyster Reais shed phrase, “* Never say die,’ as the 
et to work, with such facial contor- | suid to the A pair c cisso 3 - 3 
dtwo babies into convulsions. and | won hy each of the itt ee eee husteen | We pay any number of claims in respect 
iy in the street. A _kind- hearted | a eer a atcaaart 
Bi vd up and implored him to accept 
3 unking he was going to bave a fit. 
4 riived, and arrested him for creating 
2 the pavement. In trying to explain 
it tound that the only witness in 


' 
crted him—the oyster had gone!" 
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J. Carpenter, 29 Hatfield Rd., | bh: G. Greey, : viddent— ; lag 
* Hazeldell,”” ingawaod Rd., Moseley, Bham, Miss W, or each accident mor the first claim only. 


Hartwell, 19 Manthorpe Rd., Plumstead; A. Maycock, 


parheete, CheeniNe Mrs Thomas, 17 Pearl St., Salt: £2,000 RAILWAY 


“BALD” CONTEST. rai raway { INSURAXCE. 


teaders were invited to suggest a crushing reply for 
Tonos to use on being told that he was growing bald. 
The prizes for the best retorts were ten briur pipes, 
and they have been allocated as follows: 


“BABY” CONTEST. 


F jiave been awarded to the following 


a CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


ae most humorously descriptive names Miss Buckley, Facliddeiliog Hall, Bala. Wales; G. 
fer" bg aby ‘dtl Ra. Ki ‘ Suki ee use en Deoore nes puenieen: A. W. Eassie, 98 504 LR 
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Ri Loughton: x “A. Percival, 230 Oldham Rd., Ashton 


under-Lyne; C. Phillips, 137 Waddell St., Glasgow; 
J. Russell, 3 Strathcona Drive, Anniesland, Glasgow. 


“WAIST” CONTEST. 
r Ladics were asked, ‘‘ Why is page 310 (of P.W. 
F| x-'s Bar, Manchester, to whom the prize | dated September 21st) like a knitted waistcoat?” 
-cnt for the following idee : Five pairs of scissors for the most original onswers 
uodge "ig very simple. Tama iudinese | i have been awarded to: 
morning paper bears a number. I Miss E. E. Baker, Chertsey, Southbury Rd., Enfield; 
and save as many pence. Yesterday | Mrs Eshelby, Rosemount. Milward Crescent, Hastings; 
5 267; to-day it is 3,933. Savings 7d. | Miss C. Millyard, Budlcigh House, B. Budleigh: Mrs 
‘ively. I never seem to miss these | P. Petrie, 43 Dumbeedvke's Rd. Edinburgh; Miss L 
| ploce in a ‘home'safe’ leaned to me } Khynehart, 18 Abbey St., Wextord. 


SAVINGS” CONTEST. 
we invited suggestions for the best 
money. The winning attempt was 
3 E. O. Winstanley, 58 Albion Rd., 
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IF YOU HAVE INDIGESTIGi. 


DONT ‘GROUSE, 


TAKE 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 
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CHOCOLATES DE LUXE 


Frys 


‘* VINELLO ”’ 
Chocolate 


oH 
“The Best that Experience can produce or that money can buy.” 


FRY’. 


PURE 


is not an infusion 
but is the ESSENCE 
Cocoa Bean, knew 
peoples of the 
which it) grows 
Food of the Gad 
do they estecin 
its introduction 
country Cocoa h 
the favourite Bre 
Sup er Bev rage 
PURE CONCEN 
COCOA | bis “ 
awards thon 
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UNRIVALLED FOR CONVENIENCE FOR GOLFERS. 


Frys 


“King George,’ “Queen Mary,” 
“Queen Alexandra” and 


* Prince of Wales ” 


Cinocolates 


Soli in chastely designed boxes, containing an assortment of the 


finest. Chocolate varieties; an acceptable cficring at all times. 
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